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CHAPTER  I. 

A  DARK  NIGHT'S  WORK. 

It  was  eleven  o’clock  and  the  theatres 
were  just  pouring  their  streams  of  human 
beings  into  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the 
city  when  Richard  Carson,  attorney-at-law, 
entered  one  of  the  most  popular  restaurants 
and  seated  himself  at  a  table. 

Mr.  Carson  had  been  at  his  office  the  en¬ 
tire  evening,  a  thing  which  he  would  never 
have  done  had  he  not  been  very  anxious 
over  business  matters,  and,  as  he  seated  him¬ 
self,  he  leaned  his  head  wearily  upon  one 
hand  and  only  aroused  himself  when  the 
waiter  came  fo{  his  order. 

“This  won’t  do,”  he  muttered,  under  his 
breath,  as  the  man  hurried  away,  “I  must 
not  give  up.  I  must  fight  it  out.  I’ll  feel 
better,  no  doubt,  when  I  have  had  a  cup 
of  coffee.” 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and,  as  he 
did  so,  a  curtain  at  his  side  fluttered.  A 
window  was  open  and  the  light  breeze  had 


touched  the  filmy  drapery  and  before  it  fell 
back  into  place  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  two. 
people  just  the  other  side  of  the  false  par¬ 
tition. 

A  moment  later  a  sweet  voice  reached  his 
ears,  and  the  words,  although  spoken  softly, 
sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  his  whole 
being. 

“Is  your  mother  better,  Reginald?” 
asked  the  musical  voice,  “and  when  do  you 
think  I  can  see  her,  dearest?” 

The  reply  came  quickly  in  a*well-known 
voice,  and  Richard  Carson  leaned  more 
heavily  upon  the  table  and  his  breath  came 
faster. 

She  will  see  you  in  a  day  or  two,  Mar¬ 
ion.  darling!  She  is  quite  ill  now,  but  I  am 
sure  she  will  be  better  soon,  and  then  it  is 
her  wish  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you.” 

“Oh,  Reginald!  Do  you  think  she  will 
give  her  consent?”  was  the  young  girl’s 
quick  answer. 

The  lawyer  stopped  breathing  almost, 
as  he  listened  eagerly  for  the  reply,  and  there 
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was  a  flash  in  his  sunken  eyes  that  spoke  of 
intense  emotion. 

“Of  course  she  will  consent,  dearest! 
Why,  she  cannot  help  loving  my  sweet¬ 
heart!  ’  was  the  prompt  answer.  “In  fact, 
Marion,  my  mother  more  than  half  loves 
you  already,  but  you  see,  it  is  this  way — 
she  adored  my  father  and,  now  that  he  is 
dead,  she  feels  that  she  must  carry  out  his 
wishes,  one  of  which  you  know,  so  I  need 
not  repeat  it.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence  and  the  rat¬ 
tle  of  dishes;  then,  as  the  waiters  at  both 
tables  moved  swiftly  away,  the  young  couple 
resumed  their  low  conversation. 


“I  don’t  blame  her,  Reginald,”  said  the 
young  girl ;  “if  you  should  die,  I  should 
feel  exactly  the  same  way.  No  matter  how 
foolish  your  wishes  might  be,  I  should  be 
anxious  to  execute  them.” 


“You  and  mother  are  so  much  alike, 
Marion,”  answered  her  lover,  tenderly. 
“The  two  best  women  in  the  world!  You 
must  love  each  other,  Marion!" 

There  was  another  clatter  of  dishes  and 
Richard  Carson  raised  his  cup  of  coffee  to 
his  lips,  but  his  hands  trembled  so  badly 
that  he  set  it  down  untasted.  The  young 
couple  on  the  other  side  of  the  draped  par¬ 
tition  did  not  dream  of  his  presence,  and  the 
next  moment,  as  he  had  heard  his  own 
name,  he  bent  forward  feverishly. 

“Will  that  lawyer,  Mr.  Carson,  try  to  in¬ 
fluence  her?”  asked  the  young  girl,  quietly. 
“You  know,  I  heard  him  trying  to  influ¬ 
ence  you  that  day  at  your  office.” 

Tli ere  was  a  low  exclamation  which  spoke 
plainly  of  disgust,  and  then  the  eaves¬ 
dropper  made  good  the  adage  of  hearing  no 
good  of  hiiflself,  for  Reginald  Brookes  was 
angry  and  spoke  with  unusual  severity. 

“Carson  is  a  fool !”  he  said,  quickly.  “He 
can’t  see  the  length  of  his  nose.  He  knew 
my  father  and  he  ought  to  know  me!  The 
idea  of  his  thinking  that  the  loss  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  would  stop  me  from  marry¬ 
ing  the  woman  1  love!  Well,  1  guess  not! 
go  long  as  1  have  two  hands  with  which 


to  support  her!" 

“You  are  so  brave,  darling!  came  the  sil¬ 
very  voice.  “Oh,  I  don’t  believe  she  will 


ask  me  to  give  you  up  when  T  tell  her  how 
dearly  I  'ove  you,  Reginald!” 

There  was  another  brief  pause  and  then 
the  young  girl  spoke  in  a  more  serious 
voice,  while  her  lover  was  silent. 

“I  do  miss  Mrs.  Burnside  and  Lena  so.” 
she  said,  sadly.  “They  have  gone  to  Boston 
for  a  two  weeks’  visit,  and  I  feel  as  lone¬ 
some  at  the  hotel  as  “though  I  were  in  a 
wilderness.  I’d  go  up  and  stay  with  Dol- 
lie,  only  I  am  so  worried,  dear.  I  will  not 
feel  like  myself  until  I  have  seen  your 
mother.” 

“You  do  look  feverish,  sweetheart,  and 
you  are  not  eating,”  was  the  quick  answer. 
“Oh,  Marion,  can’t  you  trust  me  when  I 
assure  you  that  all  will  be  well?  That  you 
will  be  my  precious  wife  in  another  month 
and  that  nothing  on  earth  can  come  be¬ 
tween  us!” 

Richard  Carson  had  heard  enough, xand, 
after  paying  his  bill  hurriedly,  he  hastened 
from  the  restaurant. 

The  night  was  dark  and  mild,  and,  as  he 
walked  slowly,  his  brain  was  seething  with  a 
tumult  of  perplexing  thoughts,  and  his  face' 
seemed  to  steadily  grow  paler  and  paler. 

Suddenly  he  came  face  to  face  with  a 
familiar  figure.  He  half  stopped,  then 
moved  on,  then  turned  and  spoke  to  the  man 
who  was  leaning  against  a  lamppost  in  a 
careless  attitude. 

“Steve  Blakely,  is  it  you?”  he  asked,  in  a 
low  tone.  “You  have  forgotten  me,  perhaps 
— I  am  Richard  Carson.” 

The  man  pulled  his  hand  out  of  his  pocket 
and  offered  it  familiarly. 

“No,  I  haven’t  forgotten  you,  but  I 
waited  for  you  to  speak,”  he  said,  coolly. 
“I’m  a  little  bashful,  you  know,  especially 
with  my  superiors.” 

He  laughed  coarsely  as  he  spoke,  but  the 
lawyer  did  not  notice  it.  He  had  been  do¬ 
ing  some  hard  thinking  in  the  space  of  a 
minute.  ^ 

“I  did  you  a  favor  once,”  he  went  on, 
directly.  “Will  you  do  me  one  now,  if  you 
can,  Blakely?” 

The  fellow  joined  him  as  he  spoke  and 
the  two  turned  a  corner  into  a  quieter 
street  and  walked  a  few  steps  before  there 
was  any  reply  to  his  question. 
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“What  sort  of  a  favor?”  asked  Blakely, 
cautiously. 

"The  sort  you  are  accustomed  to!  I  will 
pay  you  well!”  was  the  prompt  answer.  "I 
want  you  to  do  a  dirty  job.  and,  further,  I 
want  you  to  plan  it — I  am  totally  inca¬ 
pable.” 

"I’m  not  so  sure,”  was' the  answer,  with 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  “You  lawyers 
are  prettv  clevef  when  you  are  cornered, 
Carson,  but,  if  your  figure  is  big  enough,  I’ll 
tackle  the  job.  Let’s  go  down  to  your  of¬ 
fice  and  talk  it  over.” 

An  hour  later  the  two  were  still  sitting  in 
earnest  conversation.  Then  Steve  Blakely 
rose  slowly  from  his  seat  by  the  lawyer  s 
desk  and  moved  toward  the  door. 

“The  plan  will  work  all  right,  trust  me  for 
that.”  he  was  saying,  in.  a  low  tone.  “I 
know  the  sanitarium  and  I  know  one  of  the 
doctors.  Further,  the  trick  has  been 
played  before,  and  no  one  was  any  the 
wiser.  This  girl  has  no  relatives  who  will 
interfere,  you  say,  so  the  only  one  we  have 
to  fool  is  her  lover,  the  doctor.” 

“And  you’ll  do  it  all,  Blakely?  You’ll  get 
the  papers  and  everything?”  asked  the  law¬ 
yer,  eagerly. 

(.  “I’ll  do  it,  but  it  may  not  be  done  in  a 
minute.  It’s  a  ticklish  job,  Carson,  and  it 
must  be  done  cleverly.  I  wouldn’t  under¬ 
take  it  if  I  didn't  need  the  money.” 

“Nor  I,”  was  the  answer,  in  a  sepulchral 
tone;  “but,  if  he  marries  that  girl,  I  am  a 
beggar,  Blakely.  There  is  nothing  between 
me  and  starvation  but  my  income  as  execu¬ 
tor." 

The  old  lawyer  sighed  as  the  door  closed 
softly.  He  had  done  a  night’s  work  that 
was  positively  fiendish,  but  he  could  not 
retreat  now,  for  his  secret  had  been  shared. 
Steve  Blakely,  a  professional  crook,  was  in 
possession  of  it. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  PLOT. 

Exactly  a  week  later,  at  the  same  hour, 
Richard  Carson  was  again  seated  in  his  of¬ 
fice  and  was  making  a  pretense  of  looking 
over  some  musty  papers.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  gentle  tap  upon  the  ground  glass 


door  just  behind  him,  and,  with  a  nervous 
start,  he  arose  and  admitted  a  man  whose 
appearance  and  manner  were  decidedly  mys¬ 
terious. 

“Well!” 

The  lawyer  uttered  the  exclamation  as  he 
closed  and  bolted' the  door,  but  the  new¬ 
comer  did  not  deign  to  answer  until  lie  had 
divested  himself  of  a  broad-brimmed  felt  hat, 
a  set  of  false  whiskers  and  a  pair  of  pale 
blue  eye-glasses. 

Then  he  removed  a  long,  plaid  mackin¬ 
tosh,  shaking  some  raindrops  from  it  as  he 
did  so  and  throwing  it  on  a  chair,  sat  down 
upon  another  and  leaned  back  comfortably. 

"There!  Thank  Heaven,  I  am  myself 
once  more!”  he  muttered,  under  his  breath. 
“That’s  the  only  objection  I  have  to  this 
job,  Carson — I  hate  to  feel  as  if  I  was  a 
dummy  for  the  display  of  assorted  gar¬ 
ments.” 

The  lawyer  bit  his  lips  at  the  familiarity 
of  the  man,  but  he  was  in  no  position  to  be 
exacting  at  that  moment. 

“Did  you  get  the  papers?”  he  asked,  in  a 
low  tone.  “You’ve  kept  me  waiting  long 
enough;  you  ought  to  have  them.” 

“And  I  was  kept  waiting,  also,”  was  the 
indifferent  answer.  “I  called  at  the  Brookes 
mansion  first,  as  you  directed,  and  spent 
fifteen  minutes  finding  out  that  Mrs. 
Brookes  was  still  very  ill  and  that  her  son 
was  in  attendance  at  her  bedside.  Then  I 
hunted  up  Peters,  the  chap  that  was  to  do 
the  writing  on  the  papers,  and  a  deuce  of  a 
time  I  had  finding  him,  too.  It  took  an 
hour  and  a  half  exactly,  to  the  minute.” 

“And  the  girl.  Marion  Marlowe — what  of 
her?”  broke  in  the  lawyer,  excitedly.  “Did 
you  see  the  nurse?  Talk  fast,  man,  I  am  in 
a  hurry!” 

Mr.  Carson  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  stood 
beside  his  companion.  He  was  as  pale  as 
death,  and  his  lips  twitched  constantly. 

“I’ll  tell  my  news  in  my  own  time,  Car- 
son,”  said  the  fellow,  doggedly.  “You’re 
not  paying  me  so  much  that  you  can  af¬ 
ford  to  rush  me.  Just  add  another  fifty 
and  maybe  I’ll  talk  faster.” 

Lawyer  Carson  moved  away  a  step  and 
began  pacing  the  office  floor.  He  did  not 
deign  to  answer  the  insolence  of  the  fellow. 
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Miss  Marlowe  is  better,  but  still  ailing,” 
went  on  the  cautious  voice,  “and  the  nurse 
she  hired  just  in  the  nick  of  time  has  proved 
herself  a  treasure.  Why,  a  hungry  fish 
could  not  have  snapped  at  my  bait  any 
quicker  than  she  did!  If  we  had  chosen 
her  ourselves,  we  couldn’t  have  done  better! 
But  to  go  on  with  my  story — the  two  la¬ 
dies  have  had  a  confab  and  they  are  both 
laid  up  from  nervousness  or  something. 
Dr.  Brookes  is  tied  hand  and  foot  at  his 
mother’s  bedside,  while  Miss  Marlowe  is  at 
a  hotel  almost  without  a  friend.  Oh,  it’s  a 
sure  thing,  Carson,  the  way  could  not  be 
easier!” 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  moment  and 
then  the  newcomer  drew  some  papers  from 
his  pocket  and  fingered  them  carefully. 

Mr.  Carson  came  to  a  sudden  halt  and 
extended  his  hand  in  an  eager  manner. 

“So  you  did  get  them,  after  all?  Who 
signed  them?”  he  asked,  sharply. 

The  fellow  handed  him  the  papers  and 
watched  him  closely  as  he  turned  them  over. 
There  was  an  exclamation  of  astonishment 
as  Mr.  Carson’s  eyes  rested  upon  the  signa¬ 
tures. 

“By  all  the  powers,  Blakely,  how  did  you, 
do  it?”  he  asked,  sharply. 

“That  nurse,  Miss  Kearney,  helped  with 
a  suggestion  or  two,”  was  the  drawling  an¬ 
swer.  “I  tell  you,  Carson,  that  woman  is  a 
corker!  She  isn’t  averse  to  earning  your 
five  hundred.-  The  patient  will  be  entered 
as  Miss  Cornelia  Gordon.  I’ve  got  it  down 
on  the  papers,  and  there’s  her  father’s  name 
and  two  doctors’.  They  won’t  ask  any 
questions  when  you  show  them  that  docu¬ 
ment,  Carson.” 

“Did  you  apply  for  the  admission?” 
asked  the  lawyer,  quickly. 

“Sure,  or  Peters  did,  and  stated  the  case 
in  detail.  I’ve  got  Dr.  Lee’s  answer  here. 
He  says  he’ll  make  room  for  her.” 

“For  how  much?” 

“Two  hundred  a  month!  Cheap  enough!" 
was  the  answer. 

As  Mr.  Carson  folded  the  papers  carefully, 
his  pale  cheeks  flushed  and  his  thin  hands 
trembled  so  that  he  could  hardly  control 
them.  “Now  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  get 
1  r  to  the  asylum,”  went  on  the  indiffer¬ 


ent  voice  again.  “And,  if  you  take  my  ad¬ 
vice,  you’ll  lose  no  time  about  it.  The  girl 
has  no  relative  in  this  State  except  a  twin 
sister,  who  lives  in  Harlem,  and  who  is 
as  unsophisticated  as  a  child,  and  with  Dr. 
Brookes  dancing  attendance  on  his  mother, 
there’s  no  one  to  interfere.  A  carriage  ride 
with  the  nurse  will  fix  it  nicely.  Of  course, 
she'll  make  the  rest  of  the  arrangements  at 
the  sanitarium.” 

There  was  not  a  ray  of  interest  as  he 
made  the  suggestion,  for  Stephen  Blakely 
was  merely  doing  his  part  of  the  present 
undertaking. 

Mr.  Carson  nodded  his  head.  He  was 
too  nervous  to  trust  his  voice.  After  glanc¬ 
ing  again  at  the  two  signatures  he  put  the 
papers  in  a  large,  plain  envelope  and  sealed 
it  carefully. 

“Shall  I  deliver  that?”  asked  Steve  Blake¬ 
ly,  as  he  started  to  resume  his  disguise. 

There  was  a  hoarse  “Yes”  from  Mr.  Car- 
son,  and  then  the  rustle  of  greenbacks  could 
be  heard  distinctly  in  the  dingy'  office. 

Steve  Blakely  took  the  roll  that  was  hand¬ 
ed  him  and  counted  it  leisurely.  When  the 
count  was  over  he  put  it  in  his  pocket,  then 
adjusted  the  eye-glasses  and  beard  and  left 
the  office  silently;  there  was  not  even  a 
good-night  exchanged  between  the  two  con¬ 
spirators. 

The  moment  he  was  gone  Richard  Carson 
bolted  the  door  behind  him,  then  he  dropped 
into  his  chair,  shaking  like  one  with  the 
palsy. 

“It  had  to  be  done!”  he  whispered,  jifter 
a  minute. 

“Ruin,  nothing  but  ruin  staring  me  in  the 
face !  To  loose  the  Brookes  estate  would 
mean  my  undoing,  and  I  am  too  old,  too 
old  to  become  a  beggar!” 

He  leaned  his  head  upon  his  desk  and  the 
tears  trickled  through  his  lashes;  then,  re¬ 
covering  himself  with  a  great  effort,  he  rose 
to  leave  the  office. 

“He  shall  not  marry  her!"  he  muttered,  as 
he  hurried  into  his  coat.  “Reginald 
Brookes  shall  not  disobey  his  father's  will 
and  so  cheat  me  out  of  my  income  as  exec¬ 
utor  of  the  estate!  I  have  lost  everything 
.else!  I  must  not  lose  that!  I  will  not  lose 
it  if  this  ruse  can  save  it!” 
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The  office  door  closed  behind  him  as  he 
whispered  the  last  words,  and  then  Richard 
Carson  drew  himself  up  with  a  mighty  effort. 
He  had  stooped  to  a  deed  which  would  mean 
imprisonment  were  it  to  be  revealed,  but, 
should  it  succeed,  he  would  live  in  affluence 
awhile  longer,  perhaps  until  his  days,  which 
were  well  on  to  three  score  and  ten,  should 
be  ended. 

The  will  of  Daniel  Brookes  was  a  peculiar 
instrument,  for  so  long  as  Reginald  obeyed 
his  father’s  wishes,  he,  Richard  Carson,  re¬ 
mained  executor  of  the  entire  estate  in  trust 
for  Mrs.  Brookes  and  the  doctor,  and  the 
income  was  divided  equally  between  them, 
but,  should  Reginald  marry  beneath  his  sta¬ 
tion  in  life  or  contrary  to  the  known  wishes 
of  his  father,  every  penny  of  the  enormous 
fortune  would  be  turned  over  to  Mrs. 
Brookes,  and  the  lady  was  to  act  her  own 
pleasure  with  it.  That  She  disliked  him 
thoroughly  the  lawyer  knew — hence,  with 
Reginald’s  marriage  to  Marion,  his  last  hope 
vanished.  It  was  for  him  to  act  at  once  if 
he  would  save  his  position. 

Now  all  depended  upon  his  cleverness  and 
the  silence  of  his  confederate.  It  was  no 
wonder  he  had  aged  perceptibly  even  in 
those  last  few  days. 

But  his  man,  Steve  Bla'kely,  was  not  re¬ 
pining  at  his  lot. 

As  he  fingered  the  papers  he  chuckled 
softly : 

“It’s  the  same  old  game  the  world  over. 
Doctors,  lawyers,  ministers — they  are  all 
alike!  All  out  for  the  stuff,  and  not  stop¬ 
ping  at  anything.  Thank  my  lucky  star,  I 
know  thern  all!  Steve  Blakely  has  his  pals 
in  every  class  in  society !” 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  INCARCERATION. 

“Miss  Thompson!” 

“Well?” 

"Have  you  a  vacant  room  in  the  ward?” 

“Not  now,  but  I  will  have  after  bedtime, 
Mrs.  Mason.  Mollie  is  going  up  to  number 
eight.  Have  you  a  new  patient  for  me?” 

Mrs.  Mason,  the  supervisor  of  the  “Home 
Rest  Sanitarium,”  came  up  close  to  the  at¬ 
tendant  before  she  answered. 


“I  think  I  shall  have,  Miss  Thompson,  but 
not  until  late,”  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 
“Dr.  Lee  expects  an  arrival  some  time  be¬ 
tween  now  and  midnight.  I  thought  it  welj 
to  be  prepared  for  her.” 

“She  must  be  pretty  bad,  if  this  is  her  des¬ 
tination!”  remarked  the  attendant,  grimly. 
“What  is  the  matter  with  the  reception 
ward?  Is  it  too  crowded  already?” 

Mrs.  Mason  did  not  reply.  It  was  not 
her  habit  to  answer  many  questions.  Her 
duty  was  to  obey  orders  from  her  superiors 
and  see  that  her  own  were  carried  out.  She 
was  half  way  across  the  long  hall  before  the 
attendant  realized  it. 

“She  is  a  dumb  one,”  remarked  Miss 
-Thompson  to  her  roommate,  Miss  Taylor, 
as  she  joined  her  a  minute  later.  “You 
couldn’t  get  a  bit  of  information  out  of  Ma¬ 
son  with  a  lemon  squeezer!  She  is  just  the 
woman  for  a  supervisor  in  a  lunatic  asylum!” 

“Hush!  For  Heaven’s  sake,  hush!  Who 
dares  to  call  this  a  lunatic  asylum?”  said  Miss 
Taylor,  laughing. 

“Well,  I  do  for  one,”  was  Miss  Thomp¬ 
son’s  answer,  “and,  what  is  more,  of  all  the 
hopeless  infernos  that  I  ever  read  about, 
this  ‘Home  Rest  Sanitarium’  takes  the 
medal,  Edith  Taylor!  Why,  I  would  as 
soon  be  a  resident  of  the  old  original  bot¬ 
tomless  pit  before  it  became  reconstructed 
into  Hades  and  Gehenna  and  all  those  nice 
sounding  places  as  to  spend  one  day  in  the 
wards  of  this  place,  if  it  wasn’t  that  I  knew 
I  was  at  liberty  to  leave  any  minute.” 

“Pshaw!  You  may  never  be  allowed  to 
exercise  that  liberty!”  laughed  Miss  Taylor 
again,  “especially  if  you  will  be  so  frank  in 
your  statements,  Mary.  Why,  just  let  Dr. 
Lee  or  one  of  his  assistants  hear  but  a  whis¬ 
per  of  your  honest  sentiments,  my  dear,  and 
— presto!  change — out  you  would  go  in  a 
jiffy!  And  with  your  name  on  the  ‘black¬ 
list’  for  the  benefit  of  all  such  kindred  ‘sani¬ 
tariums,’  and,  as  like  as  not,  minus  your  last 
month’s  salary.” 

“Thank  goodness,  I’ll  take  my  tongue 
with  me  when  I  go!”  snapped  Miss  Thomp¬ 
son,  quickly.  “And  say,  won’t  I  do  a  bit 
of  talking,  Edith!  I’ll  preach  upon  the 
housetops  what  I  have  seen  in  this  cellar, 
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for  that  is  all  ward  three  is,  if  I  am  any  judge 
of  locations!” 

She  was  standing  upon  a  wooden  bench 
as  she  spoke,  peering  through  a  closely- 
grated  window,  and,  a  moment  later,  she 
cried  out  sharply : 

“Miss  Day,  of  number  seven,  is  having 
trouble  with  one  of  the  patients !  One  of  us 
had  better  go!  Which  shall  it  be,  Edith?” 

Miss  Taylor  had  already  opened  the  outer 
door  with  a  heavy  key,  and,  in  a  second,  she 
had  darted  out  into  an  asphalt  courtyard 
which  contained  no  less  than  twenty  extraor¬ 
dinary  looking  human  beings.  These  crea¬ 
tures  were  women  who  were  mentally  un¬ 
balanced,  and  they  'were  the  very  worst 
specimens  that  the  institution  could  muster. 

In  the  midst  of  them  was  a  frail  attendant 
who  was  struggling  with  a  creattjre  nearly 
twice  her  size  and  who  was  in  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  seriously  hurt  before  Miss  Taylor  could 
reach  her. 

Miss  Thompson  watched  the  struggle 
without  a  ray  of  interest.  She  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  such  sights,  so  they  did  not  dis¬ 
turb  her.  When  the  refractory  patient  had 
been  marched  across  the  courtyard  and  re¬ 
turned  to  her  ward  for  solitary  confinement 
for  a  time,  Miss  Taylor  came  back,  straight¬ 
ening  out  her  badly  rumpled  apron. 

“They  have  a  few  fiends  up  on  number 
seven,  it  seems,”  she  said,  quietly. 

“I  was  beginning  to  think  we  had  them 
all,  but  Lib  Goode  is  a  terror  from  Terror- 
ville,  Mary.” 

“They  sav  she  was  sane  when  she  was 
brought  here,”  remarked  Miss  Thompson, 
indifferently,  as  she  got  down  off  the  bench. 
“I  don’t  know  how  true  it  is,  but  I  would 
not  dispute  it.  In  my  opinion,  Dr.  Lee  is 
capable  Of  anything.  He’d  commit  any  old 
sin  if  he  saw  sufficient  money  in  it!” 

"Oh,  Marv,  do  be  careful!”  warned  Miss 
Taylor,  again.  “Suppose  Mrs.  Mason 
should  hear  you,  or  that  old  cat,  ihe  ma¬ 
tron!  Really  I  don’t  want  the  bother  of 
breaking  in  a  new  roommate  just  now.  I 
do  wish,  for  mv  sake,  you  would  be  a  little 
careful.” 

,She  laughed  as  she  spoke,  but  her  face 
was  serious.  It  was  not  often  she  was  suited 


with  a  roommate,  and  she  did  like  Miss 
Thompson. 

A  key  clicked  in  a  lock  and  the  ward  door 
was  thrown  open. 

"Where's  the  graduate  from  ward  three?” 
called  out  another  attendant,  "Mrs.  Mason 
said  I  was  to  come  and  get  her!" 

Miss  Thompson  stepped  to  the  outer  door 
and  opened  it,  and  then  scanned  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  yard. 

“Come  here,  Mollie!”  she  called,  in  a  pleas¬ 
ant  tone ;  then,  as  a  young  girl  rose  slowly 
from  a  bench  and  started  toward  her,  she 
turned  her  head  and  gave  vent  to  another 
outburst  of  opinion. 

“She  was  as  pretty  as  a  picture  when  she 
came  here,  girls.  She  had  had  brain  fever  or 
something,  and  her  friends  put  her  411  here. 
Since  she  lost  her  reckoning  completely,  they 
have  forgotten  she  is  on  earth,  but  they  say 
Lee  can  render  any  kind  of  an  old  bill,  and 
they’ll  pay  it  promptly.  They  don’t  want 
Mollie  to  appear  to  them  suddenly,  for  they 
are  society  people.” 

The  young  girl  had  entered  the  hall  and 
stood  gazing  about  stupidly.  She  was  a  mild- 
Iooking  patient  and  entirely  tractdble. 

“I  hate  to  part  with  her!  She’s  the  only 
decent  one  we  have !”  said  Miss  Taylor,  re¬ 
gretfully.  “Still,  I  musn't  envy  her  her  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  upstairs  once  more.  Once 
down  in  this  dungeon  usually  means  good- 
by  to  everything.  No  one  ever  gets  back 
above  ground.  Mollie  is  the  only  excep¬ 
tion.” 

“Oh,  they  consider  her  dead  safe !”  said 
Miss  Thompson,  sarcastically.  “She  doesn’t 
know  enough  to  wish  to  get  out,  and  nobody 
wants  her.  They  could  exhibit  her  on  the 
front  porch  with  perfect  safety.” 

“It  is  a  great  place,  this  Home  Rest  Sani¬ 
tarium.”  remarked  the  third  attendant,  slow¬ 
ly.  “Yet  l  understand,  girls,  that  it  has  an 
excellent  reputation !  Oh,  well,  Dr.  Lee  has 
a  smooth  tongue,  and  he  has  no  end  of  in¬ 
fluence.  Tie’s  a  relative  of  the  Governor  or 
the  President  or  somebody!” 

“His  dav  will  come,  in  spite  of  all  that!” 
remarked  Miss  Thompson,  drylv,  just  as  the 
supper  call  sounded.  “He’ll  meet  his  conie- 
up-oncc  some  time,  as  we  used  to  say  in 
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school,  and — well,  I  hope  I'll  be  on  hand  at 
the  day  of  reckoning.” 

There  was  a  quiet  laugh,  and  then  the  bus¬ 
tle  of  supper  followed. 

The  patients  in  ward  three  were  fed  like 
so  many  cattle,  after  which  they  were 
promptly  undressed  and  hurried  into  their 
gloomy  sleeping-rooms. 

At  nine  o’clock  one  light  alone  burned 
dimly  in  the  ward,  and  from  each  of  the 
rooms  came  strange,  unearthly  noises.  Here 
a  patient  would  be  singing  in  a  weird,  un¬ 
canny  strain;  there,  another  would  be  weep¬ 
ing  or  cursing  volubly.  Each  had  given  her¬ 
self  up  to  her  individual  fancy  or  delusion, 
and  the  place  would  have  sounded  like  pande¬ 
monium  to  an  outsider. 

Miss  Thompson  glanced  at  the  clock  in 
the  attendants’  bedroom  and  yawned.  It 
was  a  quarter  of  ten.  She  must  sit  up  fifteen 
minutes  longer. 

“I  suppose  we’ll  both  have  to  turn  out 
when  the  new  patient  comes,”  she  said,  dis¬ 
gustedly.  “Of  course,  she’ll  be  excited,  and 
probably  the  night-watch  won’t  be  able  to 
handle  her!  Hello!  There  she  is  now !  I’ll 
bet  a  hatpin!” 

She  half  rose  from  her  chair  and  listened 
intently,  while  Miss  Taylor,  who  was  brush¬ 
ing  her  hair  for  the  night,  hastened  to  braid 
it  firmly. 

“The  room  is  ready,  and  there’s  a  strait- 
jacket  on  the  first  nail  in  the  clothes-room,” 
she  began,  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone,  when 
another  unusual  sound  echoed  through  the 
building. 

“I  declare,  I  believe  they  are  actually  drag¬ 
ging  her!”  cried  Miss  Thompson,  quickly. 
“I  can  hear  a  dozen  feet,  and — yes,  I'm  sure 
that  is  Dr.  Lee’s  voice!  Well,  she  must  be  a 
corker,  if  his  joblots  is  with  her!” 

The  two  girls  had  just  time  to  appear  upon 
the  ward  when  the  door  flew  open.  There 
were  at  least  a  half  dozen  attendants,  the  su¬ 
pervisor  and  two  doctors ;  and  then  their 
eyes  fell  upon  the  face  of  the  expected  new 
patient. 

A  young  girl,  beautifully  formed,  and  with 
a  face  as  perfect  as  a  saint’s,  was  struggling 
desperately  in  the  hands  of  two  stalwart  at¬ 
tendants.  As  they  glanced  at  each  other,  and 


then  at  her,  the  great,  luminous  eyes  of  the 
young  girl  were  turned  to  them  beseechingly  • 

“Do  tell  me  what  this  outrage  means?”  she 
cried,  in  a  ringing  voice.  "I  came  in  this 
place  for  a  few  minutes’  rest,  and,  by  some 
hideous  blunder,  I  have  been  detained,  and 
my  nurse  has  left  me.  Who  dares  to  say  that 
I  am  insane?  I  am  as  sane  as  you  are,  and 
you  know  it — every  one  of  you !  Let  me  out 
this  minute,  if  you  have  any  justice  in  your 
souls!  Oh,  Reginald — Bert!  Oh,  Alma!  If 
you  only  knew  what  I  am  enduring!” 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  as  she 
said  the  last  words ;  then,  as  those  about  her 
fell  back  a  little,  she  withdrew  them  instantly. 

“No,  I  will  not  weep!”  she  said,  holding 
her  head  proudly.  “I  have  been  cruelly 
wronged ;  but  I  will  be  strong  and  brave !  I 
demand  my  liberty  of  you,  Dr.  Lee!  If  you 
do  not  give  it  to  me  at  once,  I  shall  force  you 
to  give  it !” 

As  she  mentioned  his  name,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  sanitarium  stepped  forward. 
He  did  not  look  at  the  patient,  but  turned  at 
once  to  the  two  attendants. 

“A  very  sad  case,  girls,”  he  said,  in  his  oily 
tones ;  “an  exceedingly  sad  case !  She  is  ex¬ 
tremely  violent.  Of  course,  you  will  use  all 
necessary  precaution,  Miss  Taylor.  The 
young  lady  thinks  she  is  being  incarcerated 
unjustly,  which  is  very  natural.  It  is  only 
one  of  her  many  hallucinations.” 

A  scornful  glance  from  the  excited  young 
girl  followed  his  words ;  then,  once  more  the 
great,  gray  eyes  rested  upon  Miss  Thompson. 

“Listen !”  she  cried,  sharply.  “I  have 
something  to  say!  I  am  here  through  some 
horrible  mistake !  Oh,  ladies,  if  you  have 
any  mercy  in  your  hearts,  let  me  out  of  this 
place !  I  and  my  lover  will  reward  you  hand¬ 
somely.  He  is  Dr.  Reginald  Brookes,  of  New 
York,  and  I  am  Marion  Marlowe,  an  actress ! 
I  will  tell  you  my  story,  and  then  you  must 
save  me!” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  COMFORTER. 

The  names  had  hardly  left  her  lips  when 
the  superintendent  interrupted  her. 

“You  can  tell  these  young  ladies  your  story 
to-morrow,”  he  said,  quickly ;  “but  you  must 
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letire  at  on^e,  for  you  are  sadly  worn  out.  In 
the  morning,  I  am  sure  you  will  think  of  us 
more  kindly.” 

Never,  Dr.  Lee!  exclaimed  the  musical 
oice.  I  shall  always  think  of  you  exactly 
as  I  do  now !  You  are  a  base  villain  !  You 
have  some  dreadful  design  upon  me!  I  can 
see  through  your  smoothness  now,  when  it 
is  too  late,  too  late !” 

Once  more  the  ruby  lips  trembled,  and  the 
young  girl  nearly  broke  down,  but,  before  she 
had  time  to  say  more,  the  doctor  and  his  as¬ 
sistants  had  vanished.  A  moment  later  she 
was  seated  upon  a  heavy  bench,  and  strange 
hands  began  disrobing  her  in  a  determined 
manner. 

Marion  shuddered  a  moment  at  the  indig¬ 
nity,  and  then  sprang  to  her  feet  and  con¬ 
fronted  the  group  of  women;  then,  with  a 
mighty  effort  of  the  will,  she  controlled  the 
flood  of  indignation  that  swept  over  her. 

“Oh,  ladies !  can’t  you  see  that  I  am  sane  ?” 
she  cried  out,  sharply.  “Can’t  you  see  that  I 
am  a  young  woman,  exactly  like  yourselves, 
except  that  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  fiends?” 

The  attendants  glanced  at  each  other,  and 
then  one  of  them  responded,  roughly: 

“Oh,  yes!  We  see  all  that!  We  can  see 
any  old  thing  you  have  a  mind  to  mention ; 
but  the  fact  is,  Miss  What’s-your-name,  we 
want  to  go  to  bed,  so  you’ll  have  to  excuse 
us  for  hurrying  you  a  little.” 

She  attempted  to  remove  Marion’s  waist 
as  she  spoke,  and,  after  a  gesture  of  indigna¬ 
tion,  the  young  girl  submitted. 

“We’ll  talk  to  you  to-morrow,  all  you  want 
us  to,”  said  another  nurse,  more  gently ;  “and 
we  sympathize  with  you  deeply — of  course  we 
do.  Poor  child,  you  are  frightened,  and  I 
don’t  wonder  at  it ;  but  there  won’t  any  one 
hurt  you  if  you  don’t  make  any  trouble.” 

Marion’s  cheeks  turned  pale,  and  her  lips 
trembled  as  she  listened ;  then,  as  the  others 
began  removing  her  garments  one  by  one, 
she  looked  at  them  in  helpless  terror. 

“Hurt  me!  Who  would  dare  to  hurt  me?” 
she  asked,  in  a  whisper.  “Why,  I  am  a  per¬ 
fectly  sane  woman,  and  I  have  friends, 
parents  and  money!  Who  would  dream  of 
hurting  me,  except  that  Dr.  Lee!  Oh,  to 


think  of  his  bringing  me  into  this  awful 
place !  It  is  he,  not  I,  who  must  be  crazy !” 

Same  old  gag!’’  whispered  an  attendant 
to  Miss  Taylor,  who  was  standing  by  idly. 

They  always  think  it  is  every  one  else  who 
is  loony.  Now,  ten  chances  to  one,  she  takes 
us  for  inmates.” 

Marion  heard  her  distinctly,  but  she  did 
not  reply.  She  was  trying  to  think  connect¬ 
edly,  if  the  thing  were  possible. 

She  s  a  beauty,  all  right!  I’d  like  her 
style !  ’  said  one  of  the  women,  coarsely. 

Now,  what  in  the  world  do  you  suppose  set 
her  off  her  trolley?  A  love  affair,  I'll  bet! 
She  looks  awful  sentimental.” 

“So  she  is  an  actress,  is  she.  I  wonder  if 
that  is  true  ?  ’  remarked  another  of  the  num¬ 
ber,  as  she  deliberately  ripped  off  Marion’s 
dainty  boots  and  then  held  them  up  for  in¬ 
spection.  “She  must  have  money  to  dress 
like  that!  Eight  dollars  a  pair,  if  they  are  a 
cent.  Just  look  at  them,  girls,”  she  went  on, 
calmly.  “Now,  I  can’t  understand  why  Lee 
puts  her  down  here,  if  she  has  money !  And 
she  ain’t  violent  a  bit;  only  just  a  trifle  ex¬ 
cited.” 

Marion  was  growing  calmer  now,  and  was 
studying  them  intently,  and,  as  some  one  of¬ 
fered  her  a  coarse  cotton  night-dress,  she 
took  it  automatically. 

“Do  you  really  think  that  I  am  crazy?”  she 
asked,  in  a  pitiful  tone.  “Oh,  do  please  say 
no,  or  it  will  break  my  heart !  Do  please  try 
to  see  that  I  am  not  at  all  insane!  I  am  doing 
my  best  to  be  calm,  even  in  these  awful  sur¬ 
roundings.” 

.  She  spoke  so  beseechingly  that  the  attend¬ 
ants  stared  at  her  for  a  moment ;  then  Miss 
Thompson  suddenly  stepped  nearer  and  scru¬ 
tinized  her  face  closely. 

“We’d  all  lose  our  positions  if  we  were  to 
say  you  were  not  insane,”  she  said,  slowly. 
“The  Home  Rest  Sanitarium  is  for  people 
suffering  with  mental  disease,  in  spite  of  all 
that  its  circulars  say;  and  it  is  against  the 
law  for  the  su|>crintendent  to  take  in  any  one 
who  has  not  l>een  properly  committed.  Do 
you  happen  to  know  whether  any  such  papers 
have  been  made  out  in  your  case?  Of  course, 
if  you  are  sane,  you  can  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion.” 

There  was  an  incredulous  smile  upon  the 
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faces  of  the  group  as  Miss  Thompson  spoke, 
but  the  attendant  herself  was  very  grave  as 
she  waited  for  Marion’s  answer. 

The  young  girl’s  fair  face  had  flushed  a 
little,  and  she  had  locked  her  fingers  to¬ 
gether.  As  she  looked  into  Miss  Thompson’s 
eyes,  her  own  grew  bright  with  hopefulness. 

“I  have  been  ill  at  my  hotel  for  several 
days,  and  my  nurse  prevailed  upon  me  to  take 
a  drive  this  afternoon.”  she  began,  eagerly. 
“I  did  not  dream  of  driving  so  far;  but  the 
air  was  lovely,  and,  when  we  reached  this 
place  she  persuaded  me  to  come  in,  as  she 
said  it  was  imperative  that  I  should  rest  be¬ 
fore  returning.  What  they  did  to  me  in  that 
parlor  I  do  not  know.  All  I  remember  is  that 
Dr.  Lee  treated  me  kindly,  and  made  me  wel¬ 
come.  The  next  I  knew  I  awoke  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  place.  My  nurse  was  gone,  and  I  was 
surrounded  by  strange  faces.  Then  they 
brought  me  down  here,  and  said  I  was  insane. 
No;  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  anything 
of  any  papers.” 

Her  story  was  told  simply  and  with  eager 
truth,  yet  Miss  Thompson  alone  remained 
seriously  troubled. 

“Of  course  there  were  papers !  She  would 
not  be  here  if  there  weren’t !”  spoke  up  the 
night-watch,  who  had  entered.  “And,  what’s 
more,  she’s  likely  to  develop  before  morn¬ 
ing!  Any  one  would  think,  Miss  Thompson, 
that  you  were  a  greeny  at  this  business.  The. 
idea  of  taking  a  lunatic’s  word  when  she  says 
she  isn’t  crazy.” 

The  words  were  said  so  hatefully  that  Mar¬ 
ion  turned  like  a  flash. 

For  an  instant  she  was  strongly  tempted 
to  fly  at  the  woman. 

“Hush !  Don’t  say  a  word,”  warned  Miss 
Thompson,  quickly,  as  she  put  her  hand  on 
the  young  girl’s  arm.  “It  will  only  make 
matters  worse  if  you  show  any  resentment.  T 
wouldn't  blame  you  myself,  if  you  murdered 
her  this  minute;  but,  of  course,  if  you  did, 
they  would  swear  you  were  crazy-  Take  my 
advice  and  keep  cool,  if  you  can.” 

Marion  turned  to  the  speaker  with  her 
heart  almost  bursting  with  gratitude.  The 
next  moment  her  courage  gave  way,  and  she 
was  sobbing  upon  the  kind  attendant’s 
shoulder. 

“Oh,  to  think  that  only  yesterday  I  was  so 


happy!”  she  cried.  “I  am  engaged  to  the 
noblest  man  in  the  world,  and  now — oh,  what 
have  T  done  to  deserve  such  a  fate?  I  am 
buried  alive  in  a  lunatic  asylum ! 

“Have  courage,”  whispered  Miss  i  homp- 
son,  putting  her  arm  around  her.  “I  will 
help  you  if  1  can,  but  it  will  be  awful  hard 
work.  There  must  be  papers  or  you  would 
not  be  here;  but  I  promise  that  I’ll  do  my 
best  to  find  out  to-morrow.” 

The  other  attendants  fell  back,  and,  a  mo¬ 
ment  later,  they  left  the  ward. 

They  were  all  laughing  over  what  they 
called  Miss  Thompson’s  attempt  to  “coddle” 
the  patient,  but  it  was  a  relief  to  know  that 
she  was  not  violent,  and  that  their  services 
were  not  needed. 

“She’ll  probably  break  loose  before  morn¬ 
ing,”  said  the  night-watch,  grimly  ;  “and  then, 
you  bet  I’ll  call  Thompson  to  quiet  her.  She’s 
begun  by  petting  her;  she  may  end  by  other 
measures !” 

The  attendants  laughed,  but  it  was  a  laugh 
of  indifference.  There  was  not  one  of  them 
but  would  have  been  genuinely  shocked  if 
they  had  really  believed  the  new  patient  was 
not  crazy. 

“Must  I  stay  in  this  awful  place  all  night?" 
whispered  Marion  to  Miss  Thompson,  as  sin- 
stood  arrayed  in  her  strange  costume;  “and. 
oh,  must  I  sleep  in  that  awful  room  ?  Why. 
it  looks  like  a  prison  cell,  it  is  so  dark  and 
cheerless !” 

“It’s  the  best  the  institution  affords,”  an¬ 
swered  Miss  Taylor,  dryly.  ‘‘The  Home  Rest 
isn’t  noted  for  the  cheerfulness  of  its  apart¬ 
ments.” 

“It  is  horribly  damp,”  said  Marion,  shud¬ 
dering.  “I  have  been  ill  for  a  week.  I  would 
not  dare  to  stay  there.  Oh,  let  me  out! 
Pray,  let  me  out!  I  will  pay  you  well  if  you 
will  give  me  my  liberty !” 

“There!  Now,  are  you  satisfied  that  she  is 
loony?”  whispered  Miss  Taylor.  “She’s  off 
on  a  tangent  already,  talking  about  money. 
As  like  as  not,  her  story  is  all  false  from  the 
very  beginning.” 

“I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  sleep  in  there 
to-night,”  said  Miss  Thompson,  more  firmly. 
“It  is  the  only  place  we  have,  and  we  can’t  let 
you- out.  We  should  lose  our  positions  if  we 
did,  and,  really,  I  would  not  dare  to.  How 
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do  I  know  that  you  could  take  care  of  your¬ 
self  if  you  had  your  liberty?” 

Marion  drew  a  deep  sigh,  and  the  tears 
rushed  to  her  eyes. 

“You  are  doing  all  you  can  for  me;  I  see 
that,’  she  said,  simply;  “but,  oh,  you  must 
help  me,  or  I  shall  go  mad  indeed.  Promise 
that  you  will  help  me  to  get  away  from  this 
place,  or  notify  my  friends  where  those  fiends 
have  hidden  me.” 

The  attendant  had  her  hand  upon  the  door 
of  the  dismal,  desolate  room,  and  as  she 
looked  into  the  frightened  face  she  felt  a 
great  throb  of  pity. 

"I  promise,”  she  said,  with  a  smile.  “I 
will  do  what  I  can — that  is  all  I  can  say. 
Now  good-night,  and  1  hope  you  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  morning.” 

Marion  could  not  answer,  but  she  stepped 
slowly  into  the  room. 

The  key  clicked  in  the  lock  with  an  omi¬ 
nous  sound,  and  as  she  heard  it,  the  young 
girl  fell  like  one  who  had  received  a  blow. 

She  realized  of  a  sudden  that  she  was 
helpless — a  prisoner  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 


CPIAPTER  V. 

A  LESSON  IN  DISCIPLINE. 

1  “Where  is  she,  Taylor?” 

The  attendant  from  number  seven  asked 
the  question  as  she  entered  ward  three  early 
the  next  morning. 

“Do  you  mean  Miss  Gordon,  the  new  pa¬ 
tient?”  asked  Miss  Taylor,  smiling,  “the  one 
who  says  she  is  an  actress,  and  calls  herself 
Marion  Marlowe?” 

The  attendant  nodded  her  head,  and  then 
she,  too,  smiled  broadly.  She  was  quite  pre¬ 
pared  for  what  was  coming. 

“Oh,  she  did  exactly  what  1  expected  !  She 
went  to  pieces  about  daylight,”  was  the  an¬ 
swer.  “They  moved  her  to  the  hospital  ward 
about  seven  o’clock,  and,  of/course,  it  is  just 
mv  luck  that  Mary  should  have  to  go  with 
her.  'Mrs.  Mason  chased  her  over  because 
the  hospital  is  short-handed.  Well,  I  hope 
Mary  gets  enough  of  her  before  she’s 
through.  Do  you  know,  she  really  !>clievcs 
that  the  girl  isn't  crazy.” 

“Bosh!  She’s  as  mad  as  a  March  hare! 


Just  wait!”  was  the  answer;  “but  how  did 
she  go  to  pieces,  mentally  or  physically?” 

"Both,”  remarked  Miss  Taylor,  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders.  “She  kept  talking 
about  her  lover,  Dr.  Reginald  Brookes,  and 
her  friend,  Bert  Jackson,  and  a  Captain  Can- 
field,  and  she  insisted  that  they  were  all  rich, 
and  that  she  was  rich,  too;  and  she  offered 
us  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  apiece  to  let 
her  out !  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Bessie  ! 
An  easy  way  to  make  money,  eh?  Poor 
thing!  Pm  sorry  for  her,  for  she’s  as  pretty 
as  a  picture!  I  hope  she’ll  get  well,  but  I 
very  much  doubt  it.” 

“Hello,  girls!”  called  another  voice  at  that 
minute,  and  another  key  .clicked  in  a  lock. 
“Now,  what  do  you  suppose  has  happened? 
Dr.  Lee  hasn't  been  in  the  wards  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  when  I  save  Fenn  he  looked  glummer 
than  ever.” 

“Going  to  cut  our  wages,  perhaps,”  re¬ 
marked  Miss  Thompson,  who  entered  the 
ward  at  that  moment. 

“The  addition  of  another  patient  to  their 
collection  don't  seeifi  to  have  cheered  them  up 
much,”  replied  Susie  Adams;  “but  how  is 
she,  anyway?  You  ain’t  saying  a  word  on 
the  subject,  Thompson,  and  you  were  the  only 
one  of  the  lot  who  really  believed  her  story.” 

She  gave  Miss  Thompson  an  indifferent 
glance  as  she  spoke,  but  the  attendant  was 
searching  through  a  drawer  for  a  clean  apron 
at  the  time,  and  her  answer  was  delivered  in 
jerky  sentences. 

“Don’t  bother  about  t  me.  What  I  believe 
and  don’t  believe  don’t  cut  any  ice.  I’m  not 
staying  at  the  Home  Rest  because  I  approve 
of  all  its  doings.  I’m  staying  here  to  keep 
my  soul  and  body  together,  so  I  hardly  think 
T  shall  grow  gray-headed  over  the  wosmgs  of 
my  patients.” 

“Well,  you  did  look  upset  last  night,  all 
right,”  was  the  retort;  “but  T  must  go  back 
or  bedlam  will  break  loose  upstairs.  It  don’t 
do  to  sta/  away  from  those  charming  inno¬ 
cents  very  long!  They  are  liahlc  to  eat  the 
gas  fixtures  and  pitch  the  furniture  down  the 
dust  shaft.’’  ••  , 

“Mow  is  she?"  asked  Miss  Taylor,  as  soon 
as  Miss  Adams  had  gone. 

Miss  Thompson  tied  her  apron  and 
smoothed  her  hair  before  replying. 
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“See  here,”  she  said,  finally.  "I  would  like 
to  trust  you.  Will  you  keep  a  secret  for  me, 
if  I  tell  you  one,  Edith  ?” 

Miss  Taylor  looked  up  quickly,  and  her 
lips  flew  open. 

“You  still  think  she  is  sane.  Is  that  it, 
Mary?”  she  asked,  quickly. 

“1  don’t  think  anything  about  it — I  know 
it,”  whispered  Miss  Thompson,  softly;  “and 
I’d  help  her  out  in  a  minute  if  I  dared." 

Miss  .Taylor  bit  her  lips  and  looked 
thoughtful  for  a  moment. 

“It  won’t  do,  Mary,”  she  said,  finally.  “It 
is  an  awful  risk.  Ten  to  one  she  has  a  screw 
loose  somewhere  or  other,  and  you  might  be 
doing  her  an  awful  wrong ;  further,  you’d  get 
on  the  ‘black  list,’  and  be  queered  forever.  It 
don’t  do  to  get  too  sympathetic,  Mary.” 

Miss  Thompson  sighed,  but  she  could  not 
answer  the  argument.  There  was  just  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  her  being  mistaken  in  regard  to  her 
patient’s  condition. 

“Well,  she’s  the  sanest  crazy  woman  I  ever 
saw,”  she  said,  finally;  “and  I  thank  my  lucky 
star  that  she  isn’t  my  sister." 

She  went  back  to  the  hospital  ward  where 
Marion  was  lying,  and,  as  she  bent  over  the 
sleeping  girl  the  tears  shone  upon  her  lashes. 

What  would  she  not  do  if  she  only  knew 
the  truth ;  but  how  could  she  go  about  it  to 
determine  the  accuracy  of  Marion’s  state¬ 
ments  ? 

A  word  from  another  nurse  brought  her 
back  to  her  surroundings.  She  was  holding 
out  a  morning  paper  and  pointing  to  a  para¬ 
graph. 

“There!  I  guess  that  settles  it,"  she  said,  in 
a  low  tone.  “This  paper  says  that  Miss 
Cornelia  Gordon,  a  beautiful  New  York  girl, 
has  just  been  committed  to  a  neighboring 
sanitarium,  suffering  from  the  hallucination 
that  she  is  a  popular  actress  and  an  heiress ; 
and  it  also  says  that  she  has  been*  pestering  a 
rich  young  society  man  with  her  attentions 
for  some  time.” 

4  Miss  Thompson  seized  the  paper  and  read 
the  account  eagerly.  It  was  the  first  thing 
that  had  reconciled  her  to  her  new  patient’s 
condition.  She  was  satisfied  now  that  her 
charge  was  crazy. 

“Well,  I  can’t  help  wishing  that  she  would 
stay  asleep  all  day,”  she  answered,  as  she 


handed  back  the  paper.  “I’ve  been  in  this 
business  for  seven  years,  and  this  is  the  first 
patient  that  has  ever  made  me  feel  uncom¬ 
fortable.” 

“It’s  her  big,  honest  eyes  and  girlish  face, 
I  guess,”  said  the  other  nurse,  soberly.  “We 
don’t  usually  see  fresh  faces  here.  They  are 
all  seamed  and  furrowed  from  rum,  mor¬ 
phine  or  some  such  stuff.  She’s  a  perfect  lit¬ 
tle  innocent.  I  feel  sorry  for  her.” 

She  moved  away  softly,  and  at  that  min¬ 
ute  Marion  opened  her  eyes.  The  frantic  de¬ 
lirium  of  a  few  hours  of  nervousness  had  en¬ 
tirely  passed  away,  and  as  she  gazed  earnest¬ 
ly  at  the  nurse,  she  was  as  rational  as  ever. 

“You  were  speaking  of  me — I  am  sure  of 
it,”  she  said,  faintly.  “What  is  it,  Miss 
Thompson  ?  Have  you  heard  from  my 
friends?  Has  my  lover  learned  at  last  of  this 
fearful  blunder?” 

It  was  hard  for  the  attendant  to  answer  the 
question,  but,  now  that  she  felt  sure  that  her 
charge  was  deluded,  her  reply  came  readily. 

“Your  lover  will  come !  Be  patient,  little 
girl.  Try  to  sleep  some  more,  so  that  you 
will  be  well  and  strong  when  he  comes  for 
you.  Here,  "take  this  medicine,  my  dear ;  it 
will  make  you  sleepy.” 

She  leaned  over  the  cot  as  she  spoke,  but 
Marion  raised  her  hand  in  aversion. 

“No,  no!  I  do  not  want  to  sleep!  Do 
take  it  away,  please,  Miss  Thompson !  Oh,  I 
must  keep  wide  awake,  don’t  you  see  that  I 
must?  And  I  must  try  to  think  of  some  way 
to  escape  from  my  prison !” 

She  attempted  to  rise  as  she  spoke,  but  a 
firm  hand  held  her.  Miss  Thompson’s  face 
had  suddenly  become  so  stern  that  it  was  al¬ 
most  ugly. 

“You  must  take  this  medicine,  Miss  Gor¬ 
don,”  she  said,  firmly.  “You  are  here  for 
treatment,  and  you  must  obey  orders.” 

She  pressed  the  spoon  to  the  young  girl’s 
lips  as  she  spoke,  but  in  a  second  Marion 
dashed  it  to  the  floor  and  then  sprang  up  and 
confronted  her. 

“I  will  not  take  it!”  she  cried,  in  a  frenzied 
voice.  “It  is  some  of  that  stuff  that  they  gave 
me  yesterday !  Oh,  how  can  you  be  so  cruel 
as  to  ask  me  to  swallow  a  drug  that  will  steal 
my  senses  away?  Are  you  all  fiends  incar¬ 
nate,  instead  of  women?” 
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The  words  passed  her  lips  like  a  bugle 
blast,  and  she  clenched  her  hands  in  agony ; 
but  it  was  only  for  a  second  that  she  was 
master  of  the  situation. 

So  quickly  that  she  could  not  guess  what 
was  coming,  Miss  Thompson  seized  her  by 
both  arms.  The  next  moment  she  was  back 
upon  the  bed,  her  wrists  bound  tightly  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  nurse  was  standing  over  her 
triumphantly,  holding  out  another  spoonful 
of  the  medicine. 

Like  a  flash  Marion  realized  exactly  what 
she  had  done.  By  that  one  indignant  out¬ 
break  she  had  lessened  the  chances  of  her 
liberty. 

With  a  groan  of  anguish,  she  closed  her 
eyes ;  then,  as  the  spoon  touched  her  lips 
again,  she  swallowed  its  contents  obediently. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
a  maniac's  action. 

As  Marion  closed  her  eyes  for  her  unnat¬ 
ural  sleep,  Dr.  Lee,  the  superintendent  of  the 
sanitarium,  turned  the  key  in  his  office  door 
and  sat  down  at  his  desk  to  examine  some 
papers. 

He  glanced  them  over  carefully,  and  then, 
unlocking  the  door,  tapped  a  bell,  which 
brought  his  assistant  to  him. 

“Sit  down,  Dr.  Fenn,”  he  said,  in  a  troubled 
voice ;  “there’s  something  that  I  wish  to  speak 
to  you  about.  Here,  glance  over  those  papers 
and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  them.” 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  few  minutes  as 
the  assistant,  a  low-browed,  swarthy  fellow, 
read  the  documents  eagerly ;  then,  as  he  fold¬ 
ed  them,  he  scowled  and  expressed  a  curt 

opinion. 

“Whoever  made  those  out  must  have  been 
deucedly  nervous.  1  le  has  overlooked  no  less 
than  three  of  the  legal  requirements.” 

Dr.  Lee  was  fingering  a  hill  as  he  spoke, 
and  the  assistant’s  sharp  eyes  were  trying  to 
read  the  denomination. 

“It  struck  me  that  way,”  said  the  super¬ 
intendent,  uneasily;  “some  one  has  bungled 
this  matter  terribly,  Fenn,  and  it  looks  suspi¬ 
cious.  Now,  the  question  is— do  we  dare  to 

keep  that  patient  ?”  * 

Dr.  Fenn  had  just  succeeded  in  catching  a 


good  glimpse  of  the  bill,  and  his  voice  took 
on  a  sort  of  snarl  as  he  answered,  quickly: 

"If  the  price  is  big  enough  to  make  it  an 
inducement.  Y  ou  could  double  the  price  of 
her  board,  inasmuch  as  the  commitment  is 
not  regular;  then,  if  her  friends  fail  to  com¬ 
ply,  order  them  to  remove  her.  That  will 
force  them  to  terms  the  quickest  of  anything 
I  can  mention.” 

Dr.  Lee  was  scanning  the  paper  as  his  as¬ 
sistant  spoke,  and  his  finger  tip  rested  lightly 
upon  the  name  of  “Benjamin  Gordon,”  which 
was  affixed  as  that  of  the  new  patient's  father. 

“An  invalid,  this  paper  says,  so  he  cannot 
come  to  us.  Well,  of  course,  we  can  go  to 
him,  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  the  man 
must  be  in  his  dotage  to  garble  a  thing  like 
this.  He  has  actually  sent  me  a  bank  note 
instead  of  a  check,  a  thing  unheard  of  before 
in  my  experience.  Now,  why  couldn’t  he 
transact  business  in  a  businesslike  way!  And 
that  paper,  Fenn — I  can’t  understand  a  physi¬ 
cian  signing  it.” 

Dr.  Fenn  said  nothing,  only  scowled  and 
waited.  After  another  pause,  Dr.  Lee  con¬ 
tinued  : 

“It  is  so  unlike  the  Derby  case.  There, 
there  were  no  relations  at  all,  while  here  there 
are  parents;  besides,  Miss  Derby  was  nat¬ 
urally  timid  and  easily  managed,  while  this 
girl,  Cornelia  Gordon,  is  as  fiery  as  a  Tartar.” 

Dr.  Fenn  tapped  a  medicine  chest  that 
stood  near  him,  and  smiled  significantly  as 
he  replied : 

“So  long  as  the  chloral  holds  out  there 
need  be  no  trouble  in  that  direction.  She  is 
sleeping  now;  she  can  sleep — indefinitely.” 

“Still,  I  am  very  anxious  about  the  mat¬ 
ter,”  said  his  superior,  scowling.  “The  san¬ 
itarium  is  doing  well — it  is  making  money. 

I  would  hate  to  be  annoyed  by  any  trouble, 
doctor.” 

“Suppose-  you  take  the  papers  to  a  lawyer 
and  have  them  fixed  up?”  suggested  the  as¬ 
sistant.  “If  they  are  made  out  O.  K.,  it  will 
let  us  out.  We  are  not  required  to  know  tlu^ 
patient.” 

“A  good  idea!  I'll  ’phone  Wilson  to  meet 
me  at  two  this  afternoon,”  said  Dr.  Lee, 
quickly ;  “and  I’ll  take  the  papers  myself— 
they  must  not  be  trusted  to  a  messenger.” 

He  rose  as  he  spoke  to  show  that  the  inter- 
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view  was  over,  but  Dr.  Fenn  still  lingered 
with  his  hand  upon  the  medicine  chest. 

“Wilson  is  an  idiot !  He  would  only  blat ! 
Choose  another  attorney — there  are  dozens  of 
them  !’’  he  said,  dryly. 

“You  may  be  right,  Fenn,”  was  the 
thoughtful  answer.  “I’ll  try  Howe  &  Ward, 
or  Gross  &  Teall ;  they  are  reputable  at¬ 
torneys.” 

“Bosh!  What’s  the  matter  with  you,  Lee? 
Are  you  anxious  for  trouble?”  exclaimed  Dr. 
Fenn,  suddenly.  “Can’t  you  get  it  through 
your  head  that  you  don’t  want  a  -reputable 
attorney?” 

Dr.  Lee  stood  still  and  stared  for  a  min¬ 
ute,  then  he  bent  his  head  in  silent  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  other's  shrewdness. 

“Take  your  papers  to  Richard  Carson,  98 
Temple  street,”  said  Fenn,  quickly.  “Fle’s 
reputable  enough — at  least,  he  is  at  present.” 

“As  you  say,  Fenn,”  was  the  superintend¬ 
ent’s  reply,  “and  I  hope  we  have  no  further 
trouble  with  our  new  acquisition.” 

“I  suppose  I  will  go  on  giving  the  chloral 
for  a  time,  at  least,”  remarked  Dr.  Fenn,  as 

> 

he  rose  slowly,  “and  allow  me  to  say  right 
here  that  Carson  has  been  reported  rich. 
Once  get  his  pen  on  that  paper,  and — well, 
even  rogues  love  company !” 

Dr.  Lee  smiled  bitterly  as  he  glanced  at 
his  assistant. 

“You  ought  to  be  the  superintendent  here 
instead  of  me,  Fenn,”  he  said,  sarcastically. 
“I  have,  a  fragment  of  conscience,  but  you 
haven’t  an  atom.  If  it  were  not  for  you, 
I  believe  I  could  get  back  my  self-respect — 
as  it  is - ” 

“As  it  is,  you  dare  not  lay  claim  to  such  a 
thing,”  finished  the  assistant,  grimly.  “I 
know  you  too  well  for  you  to  make  any  bluff 
like  that.  The  only  difference  between  us, 
Lee,  is  that  I  am  fairly  honest.” 

Dr.  Lee’s  pale  face  flushed  and  his  eyes 
wavered  in  their  glance.  He  was  immensely 
relieved  when  his  assistant  left  the  office. 

A  moment  later  some  one  tapped  at  his 
door.  It  was  Mrs.  Mason,  the  supervisor, 
her  face  as  impassive  as  ever. 

“I  came  to  report,  sir,  that  Miss  Thompson 
says  that  the  new  patient  cannot  take  any 
more  chloral,”  she  said,  calmly.  “It  does  not 
act  as  it  should — it  is  making  her  crazy !” 


Dr.  Lee  bit  his  lips,  but  the  woman  did  not 
look  at  him.  She  was  standing  with  averted 
eyes  awaiting  his  answer. 

’  “Miss  Thompson  is  to  give  the  medicines 
according  to  Dr.  Fenn’s  instructions,”  he  said, 
finally.  “How  dare  she  presume  to  criticise 
the  treatment?  Report  the  next  trace  of  her 
insubordination  to  me  immediately,  Mrs. 
Mason !” 

The  supervisor  bowed  and  turned  away.  A 
moment  later  she  had  thought  of  something. 

“It  is  company  day  to-day,  sir.  Shall  Miss 
Gordon  be  seen?”  she  asked,  with  just  a  trace 
of  interest  in  her  tones.  “She  might  say 
something,  sir,  which  would  be  misleading.” 

Dr.  Lee  stroked  his  beard  for  a  moment 
thoughtfully,  then  he  modulated  his  voice  to 
its  customary  smoothness. 

“I  think  she  will  be  sleeping  during  com¬ 
pany  hours,  Mrs.  Mason.  But,  if  she  is 
awake,  give  her  another  dose  of  chloral.” 

The  supervisor  vanished  this  time  to  carry 
out  her  orders.  If  she  was  anything  more 
than  a  machine,  she  did  not  show  it.  Miss 
Thompson  took  her  reprimand  in  grim,  sar¬ 
castic  silence.  She  had  a  mind  of  her  own 
and  she  knew  when  to  use  it. 

“That’s  the  last  drop  of  that  stuff  she’ll  get 
to-day,”  she  muttered  to  herself,  as  she  went 
to  the  lavatory  and  emptied  the  “sleeping 
draught”  into  the  sink.  Then  she  filled  the 
bottle  with  water,  which  was  exactly  the  same 
color. 

When  she  went  back  into  the  ward  again, 
Marion  was  looking  at  her.  In  spite  of  a 
double  dose  of  the  stuff,  the  girl  was  not 
even  drowsy. 

“Miss  Thompson,”  she  whispered,  weakly, 
as  the  nurse  went  to  the  side  of  her  bed,  “I 
am  sorry  I  rebelled — I  should  not  have  done 
it !  I  know  you  are  not  to  blame,  you  have 
to  do  as  you  are  told,  but,  oh,  must  I  stay  in 
this  place  forever?  Is  there  no  way  that  I 
can  get  word  to  those  who  love  me?” 

Once  more  the  grim  nurse  felt  a  suspicion 
dart  through  her  mind.  It  did  not  seem  pos¬ 
sible  that  this  girl’s  brain  could  be  affected. 
With  only  a  pleasant  smile,  she  unbound 
Marion’s  hands.  There  was  no  danger  now 
of  another  outburst. 

She  was  trying  to  think  what  was  best  to 
say,  when  suddenly  a  weird  voice  echoed 
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across  the  ward,  and  a  poor,  demented  crea¬ 
ture  came  sidling  toward  Marion,  singing: 

“Woe,  woe !  Weariness  and  woe !  Hur¬ 
rah  for  liberty !  For  sunshine  and  freedom ! 
There's  a  good  time  coming !  It's  almost 
here!  Hurrah!  Here  we  go!  All  in  a 
chariot  of  fire !  Three  cheers  for  the  Bag ; 
we  are  going  to  glory !” 

Drawing  a  bottle  of  alcohol  from  her 
sleeve,  which  she  had  picked  up  from  a  table 
nearby,  she  dashed  the  contents  on  the  bed¬ 
clothing  at  the  foot  of  Marion’s  bed. 

The  next  instant,  before  any  one  could  stop 
her,  she  struck  a  match  and  threw  it  lighted 
on  the  bed. 

A  cry  of  horror  went  up  as  a  burst  of  flame 
was  seen  to  spring  from  the  flimsy  covering. 

The  queer  creature  bounded  away,  fairly 
screaming  with  shrill  laughter.  She  still 
held  the  bottle  in  her  hand,  and  she  scattered 
what  was  left  in  it  over  cots  and  tables.  The 
flames  spread  as  if  by  magic. 

The  instant  Marion  found  her  bed  on  fire, 
she  raised  herself  to  a  sitting  posture,  and 
stared  at  the  flames,  well-nigh  overcome  with 
horror. 

Miss  Thompson  was  already  tearing  at  the 
blazing  sheets.  Then  Marion  sprang  to  the 
floor,  and,  without  a  word,  she  flew  down  the 
long  corridor. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BAFFLED. 

As  she  reached  the  door,  Marion  glanced 
back  over  her  shoulder.  I  he  flames  had 
spread  to  the  adjoining  bed,  and  the  curtains 
at  three  windows  were  blazing  fiercely. 
Shrieks  and  cries,  some  of  horror,  and  others 
of  amusement,  came  from  every  cot,  and  for 
just  a  moment  the  young  girl  was  undecided. 

Should  she  go  back  and  attempt  to  rescue 
any  of  those  wretched  creatures? 

As  she  looked  at  them,  her  heart  was 
thrilled  with  heroic  pity,  but  the  trembling  of 
her  limbs  warned  her  that  such  an  attempt 
would  be  sheer  folly. 

She  could  hardly  save  herself  :  in  fact,  she 
did  not  even  know  how  to  find  her  way 
through  the  building.  Every  door  was 
locked,  and  every  window  guarded. 

Miss  Thompson  had  rushed  from  the  ward 
to  sound  an  alarm,  and,  as  Marion  glanced 
around  eagerly,  she  saw  her  op|>ortunity. 

Some  one  had  opmcd  the  door  of  the  room 
where  the  patients'  clothing  was  kept,  and, 
at  the  first  cry  of  fire,  had  darted  out,  leav¬ 
ing  a  bunch  of  keys  dangling  in  the  lock  and 
•in  array  of  garments  strewn  about  in  dis¬ 
order  As  quick  as  a  flash,  the  young  girl 
slipped  inside,  drawing  the  key  froi«the  lock 
atld  then  locked  the  door  upon  herself. 


She  was  her  own  jailer  now,  but  she  was 
surrounded  by  danger.  The  clothes-room 
was  close  to  the  ward,  and  the  fire  might 
reach  it. 

She  sank  down,  helplessly,  upon  a  pile  of 
clothing.  She  had  over-taxed  her  strength, 
and  it  had  deserted  her. 

The  screams  of  the  patients  reached  her 
ears  indistinctly  now,  and  then  came  the 
tramp  of  heavy  feet  and  the  splashing  and 
hissing  of  water. 

She  could  hear  the  patients  being  hurried 
from  the  ward,  and  now  and  then  the  hoarse 
voices  of  the  excited  physicians  and  helpers 
penetrated  the  thick  walls  of  her  prison. 

Over  and  over  again  she  attempted  to  rise, 
thinking  that,  after  all,  she  might  be  able  to 
help  some  one,  but  at  last  a  faintness  like 
death  came  over  her  and  she  sank  down 
among  the  piles  of  clothing  in  absolute  un¬ 
consciousness. 

When  she  came  to  her  senses  again,  the 
room  was  as  dark  as  midnight,  and  great 
puffs  of  smoke  were  coming  through  the  key¬ 
hole. 

She  roused  herself  slowly  and  struggled 
hard  to  remember  what  had  happened ;  then, 
with  a  stifled  cry,  she  sprang  to  her  . feet,  and 
her  first  act  was  to  finger  the  keys  which  she 
still  held  tenaciously. 

The  fire  was  over,  doubtless,  and  she  had 
been  spared.  Neither  the  flames  nor  her 
enemies  had  been  able  to  discover  her. 

There  was  no  way  to  light  the  place,  so 
she  sat  down  again  in  the  darkness ;  then  her 
brain  seemed  to  grow  suddenly  keen  and  her 
wits  began  working. 

Perhaps  she  could  escape  from  this  awful 
place!  Tt  was  a  thing  which,  even  in  her 
helplessness,  she  did  not  shrink  from  trying. 

As  quickly  as  she  could,  she  put  on  some 
of  the  garments  about  her,  selecting  them  as 
best  she  could  with  only  her  sense  of  touch  to 
guide  her — then  she  carefully  unlocked  the 
door  and  peered  out  into  the  corridor. 

Such  a  scene  of  desolation  as  met  her  eyes ! 
The  whole  hall,  which  was  dimly  lighted,  was 
scorched  and  blackened,  and  there  was  not  a 
sign  of  attendant  or  patient.  Water  an  inch 
deep  lay  on  the  floor  in  places,  while  piles 
of  water-soaked  rubbish  were  heaped  here 
and  there,  showing  how  desperately  they  had 
worked  to  control  the  fire. 

The  hospital  ward  was  more  or  less  iso¬ 
lated  from  the  main  building  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  and.  as  Marion  peered  around,  she  could 
see  that  it  alone  had  been  injured. 

44 ft  has  been  abandoned.  I  am  sure,  she 
whispered,  delightedly;  “now.  if  I  can  only 
reach  the  yard,  I  may  be  able  to  escape! 
Thank  Heaven,  it  is  night  !  How  long  I  f 
must  have  been  unconscious ! 
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She'  crept  weakly  across  the  hall  to  the 
outer  door,  which,  now  that  the  hospital 
ward  had  been  deserted,  was  standing  wide 

open. 

Another  turn  to  the  right  brought  her  to 
another  door — there  were  sounds  of  muffled 
voices  coming  through  the  thick  wood,  so  she 
groped  her  way  in  an.ther  direction.  Lis¬ 
tening  carefully,  and  using  her  key  with  the 
most  extreme  caution,  she  finally  reached  the 
yard,  and,  at  the  first  breath  of  pure  air.  all 
her  courage  came  back  to  her. 

There  was  a  small  door  in  the  high  board 
fence  which  led  to  another  yard,  then  another 
door,  probably,  and  then  the  lawn — and  free¬ 
dom. 

A  sigh  of  thankfulness  escaped  her  lips, 
and,  as  she  staggered  on.  her  lips  moved 
softly. 

"Oh,  Reginald,  Reginald !  If  you  only 
knew !”  she  murmured,  pitiably,  “but  I  am 
coming,  darling!  No  one  shall  stop  me!" 

She  crept  closer  to  the  fence  and  kept  well 
in  the  shadow,  glancing  up  at  the  dark  build¬ 
ing  with  its  small,  dull  windows,  as  though 
she  feared  it  was  a  sentinel  with  grim  eyes 
watching  her  every  movement. 

The  sky  was  dark,  but  the  stars  were  shin¬ 
ing  brightly,  and,  as  she  felt  the  rough  boards 
carefully  in  her  search  for  the  gate,  the  very 
loneliness  of  the  yard  chilled  her  soul  with 
horror. 

Suddenly  a  woman’s  voice  rang  out  shrilly 
from  one  of  the  grated  windows.  It  was  one 
of  the  demented  inmates  calling  wildly  to  the 
stars,  but  for  a  second  the  young  girl’s  heart 
beat  fiercely  for  fear  that  she  had  been  de¬ 
tected. 

“I  must  escape!  I  must!”  she  whispered, 
between  her  white  lips.  “Oh,  my  poor,  dear 
sister,  how  you  must  be  worrying  about  me ! 
Who  could  have  done  me  this-awful  wrong? 
Who,  but  some  one  who  wished  to  take  me 
from  my  lover ;  but  they  shall  not  succeed ! 
I  am  free !  And  I  am  going  to  him  !” 

She  touched  the  lock  of  the  rude  gate  as 
she  breathed  the  last  word.  Her  heart  was 
beating  wildly,  and  her  white  teeth  were  set 
with  determination. 

Suddenly,  the  strength  deserted  her  arm, 
and  it  fell  helpless  at  her  side. 

Some  one  had  inserted  a  key  upon  the 
other  side,  and  was  turning  it  in  the  lock  with 
a  vigorous  movement. 

She  had  only  time  to  shrink  back  into  the 
•  shadow  of  the  high  fence,  when  the  gate 
swung  open,  and  a  woman  stood  before  her. 

Marion  clenched  her  hands,  and  almost 
gasped  for  breath. 

Was  she  to  be  imprisoned  again,  after  all 
her  effort?  • 

The  maniac  behind  the  grated  window 


seemed  to  answer  her  question,  for  at  that 
moment  she  put  her  face  close  to  the  bars  and 
gave  vent  to  a  peal  of  mocking  laughter. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  FRIEND. 

“Miss  Thompson!” 

Marion  whispered  the  name  in  an  accent  of 
horror,  as  the  woman  stepped  deliberately 
toward  her  and  scrutinized  her  in  the  star¬ 
light. 

“So  here  you  are!  Thank  Heaven,  I  have 
found  you  !”  exclaimed  the  attendant,  calmly. 
“I  was  absolutely  sure  that  you  were  not 
hurt,  but  I  can’t  imagine  where  you  went  so 
quick,  Miss  Gordon.” 

Marion  caught  her  breath  with  a  little  gasp. 
She  was  sorely  disappointed  and  could  hardly 
keep  from  crying. 

“I  ran  into  the  clothing-room,  and  I  found 
some  keys,”  she  said,  simply.  “Will  you 
please  let  me  go  home  to  my  friends,  Miss 
Thompson  ?” 

“And  lose  my  position  !”  said  the  attendant, 
quickly. 

Marion  took  a  step  nearer,  and  laid  her 
hand  upon  her  arm. 

“I  swc^r  that  I  am  rich.  Miss  Thompson,” 
she  said,  softly,  “and  I  will  give  you  a  fair 
salary,  or  more,  if  you  will  let  me  escape ! 
You  need  not  aid  me — only  let  me  go,  Miss 
Thompson.  It  cannot  possibly  harm  you, 
for  no  one  will  know  it.  They  will  blame  the 
fire — perhaps  they  will  think  I  am  dead, 
even !” 

Miss  Thompson  leaned  against  the  fence, 
in  the  shadow  of  the  little  cloor,  and  Marion 
moved  nearer  as  she  waited  for  her  answer. 

“Tell  me  more  about  yourself,”  said  the  at¬ 
tendant,  calmly.*  “Don't  prevaricate,  Miss 
Gordon,  but  tell  me  everything  you  can  that 
will  convince  me  you  have  been  wronged  and 
that  I  ought  to  help  yoqj” 

She  took  the  young  girl’s  ann  as  she  spoke, 
and  led  her  to  a  rude  bench  which  was  ex¬ 
actly  underneath  the  jibbering  maniac’s  win¬ 
dow. 

Marion  shuddered  as  the  shrill  laugh  rang 
again  upon  the  air,  but  she  hastened  to  com¬ 
ply  with  her  Cbmpanion’s  orders. 

“I  am  Marion  Marlowe,  and  I  was  born  in 
Hickorytown.  Connecticut,”  she  began, 
quickly, “and  for  some  time  I  have  been  on  the 
road  with  the  Temple  Theatrical  Company.  I’ 
left  when  the  company  disbanded  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  I  have  in  the  bank  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  which  has  recently  been 
given  to  me.  I  am  engaged  to  marrv  Dr. 
Reginald  Brookes,  but  I  was  taken  ill  at  mv 
hotel,  and  there  was  no  one  to  stay  with  nue, 
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as  my  friends  were  all  scattered,  so  I  hired  a 
nurse,  and  she  inveigled  me  here.  That  is 
all  I  know  of  my  present  position,  but  that  is 
gospel  truth  you  have  only  to  write  to  Dr. 
Lrookes  or  any  of  my  friends  to  prove  it 
Miss  Thompson.” 

The  attendant  shook  her  head  and  drew  a 
long  sigh. 

.  “Those  things  do  happen— I  know  that  all 
right,  but  whoever  did  it  must  be  almighty 
daring!  Why,  it  means  State’s  prison  for 
some  one — I  don't  know  who — Miss  Mar¬ 
lowe.” 

Nor  do  I,  said  Marion,  with  a  grateful 
smile,  as  she  heard  her  own  name.  “I  did 
not  know  that  I  had  an  enemy  in  the  world, 
but  this  is  the  work  of  fiends,  and  they  must 
be  punished.” 

‘Til  tell  you  what  I’ll  do!”  said  the  attend¬ 
ant,  finally.  “I’ll  mail  any  letter  that  you 
may  write  to  your  friends,  Miss  Marlowe. 
It  is  foolish,  perhaps,  and  it  is  against  the 
rules  of  the  institution,  but,  pshaw !  What 
do  I  care!  I’ll  risk  that  much  for  you!” 

“Then  I  will  go  back  and  wait,”  said  Mar¬ 
ion,  gratefully,  “but,  oh,  please,  dear  Miss 
Thompson,  don’t  let  them  give  me  any  more 
chloral !” 

Miss  Thompson  smiled  as  she  took  her 
charge  by  the  arm,  then  something  happened 
in  the  gloomy  yard  that  thrilled  ^Marion’s 
heart  with  joy,  for  the  attendant  suddenly 
stooped  and  kissed  her  tenderly. 

“Poor  child!  Poor  little  girl!  I  wish  I 
knew  the  truth  about  you,”  she  said,  softly. 
“We  women  grow  hard  and  heartless  in  this 
business,  but  it  would  vanish  mighty  quick 
in  my  case,  1  tell  you,  if  I  was  sure  that  you 
were  a  victim  of  treachery !” 

“Tt  is  either  treachery  or  a  blunder,”  said 
Marion,  quickly.  “I  am  as  sane  as  you  or 
Dr.  Lee !  1  cannot  understand  why  I  was 

brought  to  this  building,  unless  it  is  that  I  am 
the  prey  of  conspirators — fiends,  who  are 
eager  to  prevent  my  marriage.” 

They  had  reached  the  door  of  a  ward  now, 
and,  as  she  put  her  key  in  the  lock,  Miss 
Thompson’s  manner  changed  instantly. 

As  she  escorted  Marion  into  the  presence 
of  a  group  of  her  companions,  she  exhibited 
her  victoriously. 

“She  hid  in  the  clothes-room  all  day,  and 
T  found  her,”  she  said,  quickly.  “I’ll  report 
to  the  office  through  the  tube,  F  guess,  and 
now,  whoever  left  that  key  in  the  clothes- 
room  door  had  better  do  penance  immedi¬ 
ately.  It  means  ‘get  out,  quick,’  you  know, 
if  the  superintendent  hears  of  it !” 

She  went  over  to  the  speaking-tube  as  she 
finished,  to  report  that  her  patient  was  safe, 
but  did  not  mention  the  keys,  or  where  she 
bad  found  her. 


"Time  enough  to  give  details  when  I  am 
asked,  she  said,  grimly.  “It’s  little  they 
care  anyway,  so  long  as  they  haven’t  lost 
her. 

One  of  the  girls  stepped  forward  and  held 
out  her  hand  for  the  keys,  and  although  Mar¬ 
ion  felt  that  she  was  relinquishing  her  liberty, 
she  passed  them  to  her  instantly. 

“There  they  are,”  she  said,  very  sweetly. 
“You  left  them  in  the  clothes-room  door, 
when  the  fire  broke  out.  1  tried  to -run  away 
with  them,  but  Miss  Thompson  found  me.” 

Her  words  were  so  natural  that  the  attend¬ 
ants  stared  at  her,  then  they  looked  at  Miss 
1  hompson,  and  then  at  each  other. 

Miss  l  hompson  bit  her  lips,  and  there  was 
a  mischievous  twinkle  in  her  eyes  as  she 
glanced  back  at  her  friends,  but  she  man¬ 
aged,  after  a  second,  to  speak  indifferently. 

“Dear  me,  how  you  stare  !  Any  one  would 
fancy  that  you  thought  the  girl  was  sane! 
YV  hy,  she’s  as  ‘mad  as  a  March  hare !’  How 
can  you  be  so  stupid !” 

Marion’s  big  eyes  opened  wider,  but  she 
was  beginning  to  understand  Miss  Thomp¬ 
son  now,  and,  a  moment  later,  she  followed 
her  to  her  room  as  meekly  as  a  kitten. 

“I’ll  bring  you  a  pencil  and  paper  after  the 
night  watch  has  made  her  first  round,”  whis¬ 
pered  the  attendant,  as  she  left  her,  “and  then 
I’ll  sneak  out  and  mail  it  so  your  lover  will 
get  it  to-morrow.” 

Marion  tried  to  thank  her,  but  her  voice 
failed  as  she  spoke,  for  at  last  she  was  see¬ 
ing  a  first  sign  of  sympathy. 

When  she  finally  closed  her  eyes,  it  was  to 
fall  into  an  exhausted  slumber,  but  there  was 
a  smile  on  her  white  lips  and  a  ray  of  hope 
in  her  heart,  for  her  hastily-scribbled  mes¬ 
sage  was  on  its  way  to  her  lover. 

Miss  Thompson  kept  her  word  and  mailed 
the  letter;  then  one  light  after  another  went 
out,  and  the  big  building  became  silent,  save 
for  an  occasional  cry  from  a  wakeful  inmate. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  WORSE  FATE. 

Despite  the  apparent  stillness,  there  was 
a  conference  going  on  in  another  part  of  the 
building. 

Dr.  Lee  was  seated  in  his  private  office, 
talking  to  Dr.  Fenn. 

“I  took  the  papers  to  Carson,”  Dr.  Lee  was 
saving,  “and  what  do  you  think,  the  man  is 
dumb!  He  is  at  home,  in  his  bed,  suffering* 
from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy!’’ 

Dr.  Fenn  almost  sprang  from  his  chair, 
and  his  face  turned  ashen,  then  he  controlled 
himself  by  a  tremendous  effort. 

“Then  I  tried  to  find  the  physicians  who 
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signed  that  paper,”  continued  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  “and  they  are  every  one  of  them 
‘fakes.’  There  are  no  such  names  in  the  di¬ 
rectory.  Now,  who  the  mischief  have  we  on 
our  hands,  Fenn,  and  how,  in  all  creation,  are 
we  going  to  get  rid  of  her?" 

As  he  asked  the  questions,  he  stopped  di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of  his  assistant,  who  had  very 
nearly  regained  his  usual  manners. 

“We  are  not  to  blame  for  her  commit¬ 
ment,”  was  the  savage  answer.  “We  re¬ 
ceived  an  application  from  the  patient’s 
father — we  answered  it,  and  her  incarcera¬ 
tion  followed.  Some  one,  ‘presumably  her 
father,  paid  us  three  months’  board  in  ad¬ 
vance.  I  don’t  see  where  the  law  can  touch 
us.  We  have  done  nothing  irregular !” 

“Nevertheless,  I'd  like  to  get  rid  of  her,’ 
was  the  reply.  “Just  suppose  it  should  turn 
out  that  the  girl’s  story  was  true  1  We  would 
surely  be  in  for  an  investigation,  if  nothing 
more.” 

“And  an  investigation  might  reveal  a  few 
undesirable  points  in  the  management  of  the 
‘^ome  Rest !’  ”  answered  the  assistant, 
sneeringly. 

He  was  still  stroking  his  mustache  and 
smiling  scornfully,  but  his  superior  officer  was 
fast  becoming  more  nervous. 

There  was  not  a  secret  of  the  institution 
that  Dr.  Fenn  did  not  know,  and  it  sud¬ 
denly  occurred  to  the  superintendent  to  be 
diplomatic. 

“See  here,  Fenn !  I  know  you  are  envious 
of  my  opportunity  to  make  money  in  this  en¬ 
terprise,”  he  began,  softly.  “Suppose  I  take 
you  in  as  a  sort  of  partner — give  you  half  of 
the  income  for  half  of  the  work  and  responsi¬ 
bility!  Will  you  let  old  bones  lie  buried  and 
start  afresh,  old  fellow?” 

Dr.  Fenn  stopped  stroking  his  mustache, 
and  stared  at  him  a  minute.  He  did  not  quite 
understand  this  change  in  the  superintend¬ 
ent’s  tactics. 

“I’ll  think  it  over,”  he  said,  cautiously. 
“Let’s  see,  how  much  is  the  sanitarium  mak¬ 
ing?” 

Dr.  Lee  motioned  to  his  desk  and  to  a  safe 
in  the  corner  of  the  office.  • 

“There  are  the  books — look  them  ovgr,”  he 
said,  blandly ;  “and  there’s  no  time  like  the 
present.  I  am  going  to  my  room,  so  I  will 
not  disturb  you.” 

There  was  just  a  motion  of  Dr.  Fenn’s 
head  as  his  superior  left  the  room,  then  he 
rose  to  his  feet,  quickly,  and  began  pacing 
the  office. 

“As  if  I  did  not  know  every  word  and 
every  figure  in  those  books.”  he  muttered, 
grimly.  “Lee  must  take  me  for  a  fool,  if  he 
thinks  I  don’t  know  his  income!  I’d  like  it 


for  just  one  year,  and,  by  the  gods,  1 11  have 
it!  No  use  in  working  a  year  for  it,  eithet  . 

He  stepped  to  the  door  as  he  spoke  and 
turned  the  key,  then  rapidly  crossed  the  room 
and  opened  the  safe  in  the  corner. 

The  moment  he  did  so,  his  eyes  fell  upon 
some  papers — they  were  the  commitment 
papers  of  the  patient  “Cornelia  Gordon.” 

He  pyt  them  in  his  pocket,  and  then 
opened  the  cash  drawer.  There  was  money 
enough  to  be  a  slight  temptation,  but  he 
shook  his  head  and  closed  the  door  promptly. 

“Not  enough  for  yours  truly,”  he  muttered, 
under  his  breath ;  then,  just  for  a  minute,  he 
did  some  hard  thinking. 

The  game  had  not  worked  like  the  Derby 
case.  He  had  engineered  that  fiendish  deal, 
and  carried  it  through  in  triumph,  and  the 
sanitarium  had  cleared  ten  thousand  dollars 
by  the  transaction. 

A  sane  woman  had  been  committed  there, 
no  one  but  himself  knew  exactly  by  whom, 
but,  in  that  case,  the  superintendent  had  kepc 
his  nerve,  and  none  of  the  parties  concerned 
had  suffered  from  apoplexy. 

As  he  rose  from  before  the  safe,  a  sudden 
thought  flashed  through  his  mind,  and,  with 
skillful  fingers,  he  changed  the  combination. 

It  would  need  an  expert  to  open  the  safe 
now  in  case  Dr.  Lee  should  decide  that  he 
wished  to  view  the  contents  before  morning. 

He  left  the  office  gently,  after  relighting 
his  lantern,  then  carefully  consulted  his 
watch  in  the  corridor. 

The  silence  of  the  big  building  oppressed 
him  a  little,  and,  as  he  passed  the  outer  door, 
he  was  startled  by  a  sudden  peal  of  the  bell. 

It  was  a  telegram  for  himself,  and  the  mes¬ 
sage  was  written  in  cipher.  As  he  read  it, 
his  eyes  flashed  and  his  face  brightened  in¬ 
stantly.  There  was  yet  another  way  to  gain 
the  amount  he  yearned  for. 

Steve  Blakely  had  wired  him  some  im¬ 
portant  news. 

A  reward  of  ten  thousand  dollars  had  been 
offered  for  knowledge  that  would  lead  to  the 
recovery  of  one  Marion  Marlowe.  It  would 
be  upon  the  front  pages  of  all  of  the  morning 
papers. 

He  glanced  again  at  his  watch  and  then  ex¬ 
amined  his  lantern  critically.  The  night 
watch  was  on  the  upper  floor — it  was  his 
golden  opportunity. 

An  ugly  smile  crossed  his  face  as  he  stole 
through  the  wards.  There  was  no  thought 
in  his  heart  of  m^rcy  for  the  girl,  for  his 
brain  seemed  on  fire  with  its  mad  thirst  for 
money. 

There  was  not  a  sound  in  the  attendants’ 
room,  and  he  glided  past  the  door  like  an  evil 
shadow. 

Marion  was  sleeping  soundly  when  he  let 
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himself  quietly  into  her  room  and  bent  above 
her  with  a  triumphant  leer  upon  his  features. 

\\  ith  practised  skill  he  bared  her  arm, 
without  disturbing  her.  Tlten,  taking  a 
glistening  instrument  from  his  pocket,  he 
thrust  it  against  the  flesh  and  pressed  a  knob 
on  top.  He  was  giving  her  a  hvpodermic  in¬ 
jection. 

The  moon  was  trying  to  shine,  but  the  sky 
was  clouded.  Awaiting  a  moment  when  it 
was  pitch  dark  outside,  the  doctor  raised  the 
girl  in  his  arms,  wrapped  only  in  a  light 
blanket,  and  bore  her  from  the  room,  locking 
the  door  carefully  behind  him. 

Despite  his  caution,  there  was  a  click  as  he- 
took  the  key  out  of  the  lock,  which  awoke 
Miss  Thompson  with  a  start. 

Turning  over  in  bed,  she  reached  out  for 
the  knob  of  her  door,  which  she  could  just 
touch,  and  opened  the  door  a  trifle. 

She  was  just  in  time  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  Dr.  Fenn  passing  by  with  Marion  in  his 
arms,  and, .as  she  closed  the  door  again,  she 
heard  him  steal  softly  down  the  corridor. 

“What  the  mischief  is  he  doing  now?”  she 
asked  herself,  quickly,  as  the  flash  of  his  lan¬ 
tern  disappeared. 

Springing  out  of  bed,  she  quickly  donned 
a  few  clothes,  without  awaking  her  room¬ 
mate,  and,  throwing  a  wrap  over  her,  and 
lighting  a  lantern,  she  hastened  out  of  the 
room. 

Near  the  door  of  Marion’s  room  she  spied 
something  white  lying  on  the  floor. 

“What’s  that,  I  wonder?”  she  exclaimed,  in 
a  whisper.  “He  must  have  dropped  it  out 
of  his  pocket  as  he  was  carrying  her.  Well, 

I  guess  there  is  no  harm  in  taking  a  look  at 
it!” 

She  bent  as  she  spoke,  and  picked  up  a 
letter.  Thrusting  it  into  her  dress,  she 
started  for  the  entrance  to  the  ward,  deter¬ 
mined  to  find  out  where  the  doctor  was  tak¬ 
ing  Marion. 

Five  minutes  later,  Dr.  Fenn  deposited  his 
burden  in  a  small,  vacant  cottage  in  the  very 
rear  of  the  grounds,  which  was  used,  upon 
rare  occasions,  for  the  isolation  of  violent 
patients. 

No  one  would  dream  of  searching  for  her 
there,  he  thought,  for  the  responsibility  of  her 
escape  wottld  be  promptly  laid  upon  her  at¬ 
tendants,  who  would  have  no  motive  what¬ 
soever  for  locking  her  in  the  cottage. 

'  He  intended  to  accuse  Miss  Thompson  in 
the  morning.  He  hated *the  woman,  and  it 
would  serve  .as  an  excuse  to  get  rid  of  her. 

Now  that  Carson  was  stricken  there  was 
nothing  more  to  hope  for  from  him,  but 
there  was  still  the  reward  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  and  who  could  earn  it  more  easily 
than  Stephen  Blakely? 


As  this  thought  flashed  through  his  mind, 
the  miserable  wretch  chuckled,  then  the 
heavy  lock  clicked,  and  Marion  was  once 
more  a  prisoner. 

As  the  doctor  slipped  noiselessly  away,  he 
was  quite  unconscious  of  a  pair  of  glittering 
black  eyes  that  were  taking  in  the  situation 
from  the  shadow  of  the  main  building 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  SEARCH. 

Dr.  Lee  did  not  return  to  bis  office  that 
night ;  he  was  busily  occupied  with  other 
matters. 

When  he  did  glance  in,  it  was  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  Plis  face  was  ashen,  and  he 
held  in  his  hands  a  morning  paper. 

A  gleam  of  satisfaction  lighted  his  face 
when  he  found  that  his  assistant  was  not 
there,  and,  scribbling  a  hasty  note,  he  laid  it 
upon  his  desk,  then  proceeded  to  give  the 
under  officers  some  hurried  orders. 

When  Dr.  Fenn  appeared,  an  hour  later, 
after  an  early  trip  to  the  city,  his  superior’s 
carriage  was  just  returning  from  the  railway 
depot,  where  it  had  left  the  superintendent 
awaiting  the  express  for  Boston. 

A  curse  escaped  him  as  he  glanced  at  the 
note,  then  the  scowl  upon  his  swarthy  fore¬ 
head  slowly  lightened. 

“Gone  for  a  brief  vacation,”  he  muttered, 
angrily.  “A  clever  trick  to  throw  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  upon  me.  Well,  for  once  I  am 
glad  of  your  absence,  you  traitor !” 

He  seated  himself  at  his  desk,  and  smiled 
with  satisfaction.  His  errand  to  the  city  had 
not  been  fruitless. 

After  opening  the  morning  mail,  he  sud-  v 
denly  thought  of  something,  and,  a  moment 
later,  the  papers  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
safe  a  few  hours  before  were  safely  back  in 
their  special  compartment. 

“Now  to  begin  the  search  for  Miss  Gor-  - 
don,”  he  whispered,  as  lie  glanced  over  the 
report  which  the  night  watch  had  left  for 
him.  “I’ll  send  for  Miss  Thompson  at  once 
and  mike  my  accusation,  then - ” 

His  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  clerk,  who  was  holding  a  card 
in  his  hand  and  looking  greatly  excited. 

“A  gentleman  who  says  we  have  his  fiancee 
locked  up  here,”  he  began,  nervously. 

Dr.  Fenn  turned  pale,  and  his  jaw  dropped. 
This  was  a  decided  disappointment. 

“I  fold  him  he  must  be  mistaken,"  went  on 
the  clerk,  rapidly,  “but  he  insists,  and,  what 
is  more,  he  is  determined  to  see  you.  I  told 
him  the  superintendent  had  gone,  but  he  says 
any  one  in  authority  will  answer." 

Dr.  Fenn  took  the  card  with  trembling  fit.- 
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gers.  With  all  his  speed  he  had  been  too 
slow,  but  how  could  any  one  know  the 
identity  of  Cornelia  Gordon?” 

“Show  him  in,”  he  managed  to  say,  as  the 
clerk  still  waited.  “In  Dr.  Lee’s  absence,  I 
suppose  I  must  see  him.” 

“Dr.  Reginald  Brookes!” 

He  repeated  the  name  on  the  card  auto¬ 
matically,  then  he  bit  his  lips  and  sank  back 
in  his  chair,  making  a  heroic  effort  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  guest  suavely. 

Dr.  Brookes  hardly  noticed  the  words  of 
greeting.  His  handsome  face  was  pale,  and 
his  eyes  were  heavy,  but,  as  he  approached 
the  desk,  he  held  out  a  letter. 

“I  received  that  this  morning,  and  1  wish 
to  see  the  writer  at  ofice !"  he  said,  hoarsely. 
“This  lady  is  my  fiancee,  and  she  has  been 
incarcerated  here  by  force !  God  help  you, 
sir,  if  you  are  in  any  way  guilty!” 

He  was  fairly  trembling  with  rage,  and  his 
eyes  flashed  as  he  spoke.  As  he  waited  for 
the  doctor’s  answer,  his  glance  seemed  to  cut 
through  and  through  him. 

For  just  one  minute  Dr.  Fenn  succeeded 
in  looking  mystified,  then  he  slowly  pointed 
to  the  morning  paper  that  lay  on  the  desk 
where  Dr.  Lee  had  left  it. 

“I  have  just  read  that,  and  it  has  aroused 
my  own  suspicions,”  he  tried  to  say,  soberly. 
“I  had  no  reason  to  think,  until  I  saw  that 
notice,  that  we  had  been  the  victims  of  such 
a  transaction,  but  *there  has  only  been  one 
patient  received  here  who  answered  to  that 
description,  and  she  was  committed  under 
the  name  of  Cornelia  Gordon.” 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  opened  the  safe. 
The  next  moment  he  had  handed  Dr.  Brookes 
the  commitment  papers.  The  young  man 
scanned  them  eagerly,  and  his  eyes  opened 
wider  as  he  finished  them. 

“They  are  irregular,  sir — I  can  see  that  at 
a  glance!  Who  is  ‘Cornelia  Gordon?’  I 
must  see  her  at  once.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  she  is  Marion  Marlowe.” 

Dr.  Fenn’s  dark  face  took  on  a  worried 
look,  and,  as  he  motioned  Dr.  Brookes  to  a 
chair,  he  seemed  genuinely  distressed.  It 
was  almost  a  minute  before  he  could  answer 
him.  Then,  in  a  deeply  sympathetic  tone, 
he  told  him  of  the  young  girl's  incarceration 
and  that  he  regretted  his  superior’s  delay  in 
looking  into  the  matter. 

Dr.  Brookes  stared  questioningly,  but  his 
mood  softened  a  little.  There  was  just  the 
merest  chance  that  this  man  might  not  be 
guilty. 

“Then  she  is  here  in  this  building,”  he 
said,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

Dr.  Fenn  shook  his  head,  and  his  face 
grew  even  graver. 

“She  has  escaped,”  he  said,  soberly,  “but 


we  are  searching  for  her.  Believing  that 
there  was  something  wrong  about  her  incar¬ 
ceration,  we  cannot,  of  course,  blame  her. 
We  have  done  what  we  could  to  unravel  the 
mystery,  and,  if  we  have  allowed  her  to  es¬ 
cape,  you  must  not  blame  u's.” 

"Poor,  dear  Marion!  Of  course,  she 
wished  to  escape !”  exclaimed  the  young  man, 
quickly.  “Still,  now  that  I  have  traced  her 
here,  I /am  sorry  to  have  to  look  farther  for 
her.  Was  she  supplied  with  money,  do  you 
know,  so  that  she  could  get  back  to  the  city  ?’ 

Some  one  tapped  on  the  office  door  before 
the  assistant  could  answer,  and,  almost  in¬ 
stantly,  the  door  opened  and  the  porter  en¬ 
tered. 

/  “There’s  a  young  ’man  in  the  parlor  who 
insists  upon  coming  in.  I  have  told  him  you 
were  engaged,  but - ” 

“But  that  doesn’t  make  any  difference,” 
shouted  a  boyish  voice.  “1  am  corning  in 
just  the  same!  You  can’t  keep  me  out  a 
minute  longer !” 

He  darted  into  the  office  and  stopped  short 
when  he  saw  Dr.  Brookes,  then  both  sprang 
forward  and  shook  hands  with  each  other. 

“Hello,  Doc!  So  you  got  here  first,  did 
you?  Well,  I  thought  you  would!”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  youth.  “I  was  held  up  at  your 
office  five  minutes  after  you  left,  so  I  couldn’t 
join  you  at  the  depot  as  we  had  planned,  but 
I’m  here  at  last.  Have  you  found  Marion  ?” 

“She  was  here,  but  she  has  escaped,  Bert,” 
said  the  physician,  quickly;  then  he  turned 
again  to  the  sanitarium  physician. 

“I  showed  Marion’s  letter  to  this  young 
man  this  morning,”  he  explained ;  “he  is  her 
friend  and  mine,  and  he  is  on  the  track  of 
her  enemies,  also!  There  will  be  no  mercy 
shown  them  if  we  find  them* — eh,  Jackson?” 

Bert’s  boyish  face  was  clouded  as  he  an¬ 
swered,  savagely : 

“You  bet  there  won’t!  I'll  see  them 
drawn  and  quartered  if  I  can !  And,  by  the 
way,  Doc,  I've  got  a  grain  of  information. 
It  was  the  nurse,  Mrs.  Kearney,  who  told  the 
people  at  the  hotel  that  Marion  had  gone  to 
Hickorytown,  it  wasn’t  Marion  herself  who 
told  the  story.” 

“Then  she  is  the  first  criminal,”  cried  Dr. 
Brookes,  hotly.  “Did  you  trace  her,  Bert? 
Does  any  one  know  where  she  went  to?” 

Bert  shook  his  head. 

“I  put  a  detective  on  her  track — it  was  all 
I  could  do.  then  I  hurried  over  here,  but  it 
seems  we  have  come  for  nothing!” 

He  stopped  suddenly  and  gazed  at  his 
friend  with  an  expression  of  despair,  but, 
after  a  peculiar  cough,  Dr.  Fenn  asked  him  a 
question. 

“You  say  you  were  ‘held  up,’  Mr.  Jackson. 
By  whom,  may  I  ask  ?  Some  one  who  knew 
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01  thought  they  knew  something  of  the  young 
lady’s  whereabouts?” 

“Some  one  who  thought  they  knew!  He 
was  a  crank!”  was  Bert's  answer.  “He 
agreed  to  send  me  straight  to  Marion  if  I 
would  give  ten  thousand  dollars.” 

‘Perhaps,  after  all.  it  would  have  been 
well  to  have  heeded  him,”  said  the  assistant, 
slowly.  “Miss  Marlowe,  if  that  is  our  pa¬ 
tient’s  name,  escaped  in  the  night.  It  is  bare¬ 
ly  possible  she  escaped  from  us  only  to  find 
w'orse  quarters.” 

“Great  Scott !  I  did  not  think  of  that !” 
cried  Bert,  excitedly,  “but,  of  course,  I  didn’t 
know  then  that  she  had  flew  your  coop !  The 
doctor  had  only  just  shown  me  the  letter  an 
hour  before,  so  I  was  dead  sure  that  we 
would  find  her  here  when  we  came.” 

“We  must  begin  our  search  at  once,”  said 
Dr.  Brookes,  sternly,  “so,  if  you  please,  we 
will  take  a  look  over  your  sanitarium.” 

“In  the  superintendent’s  absence,  you  have 
only  to  command  me,”  said  Dr.  Fenn,  suavely, 
then  he  rose  with  the  utmost  dignity  and  took 
a  key  from  his  pocket. 

“You  shall  search  the  building,  gentlemen, 
from  garret  to  cellar,”  he  said,  quietly,  “and 
if  you  find  our  patient  you  will  be  doing  us 
a  favor,  for  we  are  more  than  distressed  over 
her  disappearance.  She  was  a  sweet  girl  and 
it  would  give  us  great  joy  to  restore  her  to 
her  loved  ones.” 

Dr.  Brookes  and  Bert  glanced  sharply  at 
each  other;  then,  as  the  sanitarium  physician 
led  the  way  toward  the  wards,  Bert  bent  over 
and  whispered  in  his  companion’s  ear,  “He 
may  be  all  right,  but  I  think  he  is  lying!  Say, 
but  won’t  1  make  hash  of  him  if  I  find  he’s 
ill-treated  Marion!” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  ACCUSATION. 

The  “Home  Rest  Sanitarium”  was  in  “ap¬ 
ple-pie  order”  as  the  two  young  men  were 
ushered  through  its  wards,  and,  although  they 
both  peered  about  sharply,  they  could  see 
nothing  with  which  to  find  fault. 

After  every  room  had  been  looked  into.  Dr. 
Brookes  turned  to  his  guide. 

“Now  we  will  have  a  look  at  your  yards,  if 
you  please,”  he  said,  quietly. 

Dr.  Fenn  bit  his  lips.  It  was  exactly  what 
he  had  feared.  Once  out  upon  the  grounds 
they  would  spy  the  cottage  and  he  could  see 
by  their  faces  that  they  meant  the  search  to  be 
thorough. 

“Sure!  We’re  going  to  do  the  whole  bloom¬ 
ing  ranch  !”  chimed  in  Bert  Jackson,  prompt¬ 
ly.  “Why,  I’m  even  going  upon  the  roof  to 
look  down  the  chimneys!  Gee  whiz!  Just 


fancy  our  Marion  in  such  a  place!  It’s  a 
wonder  to  me  she  kept  her  senses !  I’d  have 
gone  clean  off  my  trolley  in  about  ten  min¬ 
utes  !” 

“God  help  the  rascals  who  lured  her  here !” 
muttered  Dr.  Brookes  again,  in  a  grim  voice, 
“and  I  have  my  suspicions,,  Bert,  but  I  am 
trying  to  keep  them  quiet !  Come,  let’s  hurry 
our  search  and  get  back  to  the  hotel !  Mar¬ 
ion  may  be  there !  We  must  not  lose  a  min¬ 
ute  !” 

“You  will  look  over  the  basement  next,  I 
presume,”  suggested  Dr.  Fenn,  suavely. 

Bert  gave  him  a  quick  look  and  then 
winked  at  his  companion. 

"No,  we’ll  do  the  yards!”  he  said,  decid¬ 
edly.  “I’m  hankering  to  get  a  glimpse  be¬ 
hind  some  of  those  fences.” 

Dr.  Fenn  bit  his  lips,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  yield,  but  his  steps  lagged  a  little  as  they 
left  the  building. 

There  were  only  two  yards  and  they  were 
quickly  passed,  then  Eert  suddenly  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  little  cottage. 

“Come,  Doc !  We  may  as  well  take  a  look 
into  that  cubbyhole !”  he  said,  indifferently. 
“Of  course,  she  couldn’t  get  in  there,  un¬ 
less  she  had  keys,  but,  anyhow,  we  may  as 
well  look — it  won’t  take  a  minute.” 

The  assistant’s  face  was  as  pale  as  death, 
and  for  a  moment  his  limbs  trembled  so  that 
he  could  hardly  move. 

Twenty-four  hours  longer  and  the  reward 
would  have  been  his.  Steve  Blakely  was 
working  at  this  very  minute,  and  before  an¬ 
other  dawn  they  could  have  shared  the  ten 
thousand  dollars  between  them. 

But  the  two  visitors  were  already  mak¬ 
ing  straight  for  the  cottage,  and  summoning 
all  his  nerve  he  followed  slowly. 

A  moment  later  a  cry  almost  escaped  his 
lips. 

The  door  of  the  cottage  was  standing  wide 
open. 

Bert  and  the  doctor  entered,  but  he  did 
not  follow.  He  needed  that  minute  of  free¬ 
dom  to  get  back  his  color. 

His  bird  had  flown;  he  could  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  it.  Then  a  rush  of  color  dyed  his  face 
as  the  thought  flashed  into  his  mind — had  he 
been  suspected  ?  What  his  guests  said  to 
him  after  that  remained  only  a  vague  dream 
in  his  memory,  but  he  got  rid  of  them  at  last 
and  went  back  to  his  office. 

He  was  still  seated  at  his  desk,  his  head 
bowed  upon  his  hands  when  another  tele¬ 
gram  from  Steve  Blakely  was  handed  to  him. 

He  jumped  to  his  feet — he  had  forgotten 
Steve  He  should  have  notified  him  at  once, 
and  now  two  hours  had  been  wasted. 

A  bitter  smile  crossed  his  face  as  he  de- 
cipfiered  the  message. 
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It  told  him  exactly  what  he  already  knew, 
that  Marion’s  whereabouts  had  been  traced 
and  that  he  must  proceed  with  the  utmost 
caution. 

Well,  there  was  nothing  more  for  him  to 
do,  for  both  the  girl  and  the  reward  had 
escaped  him  complete)}’. 

Now  all  that  was  left  was  to  throw  the 
blame  upon  others  and  go  on  as  he  had  gone 
before — until  another  opportunity  offered. 

He  would  have  answered  Steve’s  telegram, 
but  he  did  not  dare.  It  was  of  no  avail  now, 
and,  besides,  he  wanted  nothing  upon  paper 
even  though  it  was  written  in  a  clever  cipher. 

Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had 
forgotten  Miss  Thompson. 

He  decided  to  see  her  at  once  and  make 
his  accusation. 

Mrs.  Mason  answered  his  call  and  listened 
to  his  order,  then,  just  for  once,  her  voice 
betrayed  emotion  as  she  answered. 

“Miss  Thomps<an  went  at  daylight,”  she 
said,  in  a  frightened  tone.  “I  should  have 
reported  it  before,  but  I  did  not  know  it.” 

Dr.  Fenn  sprang  to  his  feet  and  glared 
at  her  an  instant,  then  he  dismissed  her  with 
a  gesture  and  went  back  to  his  musings. 

Another  interruption  a  moment  later  star¬ 
tled  him  considerably.  There  was  a  tap 
upon  the  door  and  Miss  Thompson  in  street 
attire,  stood  calmly  before  him. 

“That  is  the  man !  That  is  Dr.  Fenn !” 
she  said,  distinctly,  to  some  one  behind  her ; 
then,  as  she  stood  pointing  at'  him  deliber¬ 
ately,  two  well-dressed  men  stepped  into  the 
office. 

Dr.  Fenn  did  not  attempt  to  rise,  but  sim¬ 
ply  stared  at  them  weakly. 

He  had  been  expecting  something  all  day 
and  now  it  was  coming. 

“I  accuse  him  of  complicity  in  the  crime 
of  stealing  Marion  Marlowe,  and  incarcer¬ 
ating  her  in  this  lunatic  asylum,”  went  on 
the  attendant,  firmly;  “moreover,  I  accuse 
him  of  the  second  crime  of  stealing  her 
again  and  hiding  her  in  the  hope  of  getting 
the  reward  when  he  saw  that  his  first  plan 
was  in  danger  of  being  frustrated !” 

Dr.  Fenn  leaned  forward,  his  eyes  fairly 
bulging;  then,  as  one  of  the  men  touched  him 
on  the  shoulder,  he  cried  out,  hoarsely : 

“Upon  what  grounds  do  you  make  such 
assertions,  miss?  How  dare  you  accuse  me 
of  such  vile  transactions?” 

“Upon  your  own  word,”  said  Miss  Thomp¬ 
son,  triumphantly  holding  up  a  letter. 
“Upon  the  statements  made  by  yourself  in 
this  letter  to  Stephen  Blakely,  which  you 
dropped  near  Marion  Marlowe’s  room !” 

There  was  a  hoarse  snarl  of  rage,  and  Dr. 
Fenn  sprang  forward,  but  the  detective  at 
his  side  seized  and  held  him  firmly. 


“You  must  come  with  me,  Dr.  Fenn,”  said 
the  detective,  “and,  when  we  are  ready,  we 
will  see  your  superior  officer  also,  although 
we  understand  that  he  is  entirely  innocent.” 

The  assistant  groaned  and  his  lip  twitched 
convulsively. 

Dr.  Lee  had  escaped,  as  usual,  scot  free, 
while  he  must  suffer  the  penalty  of  his  mis¬ 
demeanor. 

In  the  horror  of  the  moment,  he  forgot 
everything  but  his  own -chagrin,  and  no  one 
saw  fit  to  enlighten  him  as  to  what  had  be¬ 
come  of  Marion. 

They  did  give  him  a  piece  of  information, 
(however  concerning  Richard  Carson,  that 
caused  him  to  wince. 

The  treacherous  lawyer  had  died  that  very 
morning  from  the  stroke  of  apoplexy. 

“Unfortunately,”  concluded  the  detective, 
“his  speech  was  not  restored  to  him  before 
he  died,  so  we  could  get  no  further  evidence 
against  him  and  against  you.” 

This!  maddened  Dr.  Fenn  almost  beyond 
endurance.  To  think  that  he  alone  had  been 
the  cause  of  his  own  downfall ! 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  INVESTIGATION. 

Dr.  Fenn’s  last  glimpse  of  Marion  had  been 
when  he  laid  her  down  in  the  damp,  isolated 
cottage  at  the  asylum,  intending  to  have  her 
removed  secretly,  and  then  found  by  Steve 
Blakely,  in  order  that  the  two  might  divide 
the  reward  that  had  been  offered. 

When  he  saw  her  again,  she  was  leaning 
upon  her  lover’s  arm,  the  most  beautiful  crea¬ 
ture  he  had  ever  seen,  her  great  eyes  fixed 
upon  him  with  a  glance  of  horror. 

They  were  in  a  crowded  courtroom,  but 
Marion  was  surrounded  by  friends,  while  Dr. 
Fenn  stood  alone — he  had  not  even  his  “pal,” 
Steve  Blakely,  to  keep  him  company. 

“We’ll  wing  him,  too,  some  day,”  Bert  ex¬ 
claimed,  as  soon  as  the  case  was  over  and  they 
were  all  leaving  the  scene  together. 

“Oh,  I  am  so  glad  we  did  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it  until  it  was  all  over !”  cried 
Lena  Ellis,  his  gay  young  sweetheart. 

“So  am  I,”  cried  another  voice,  as  Mrs. 
Burnside  stepped  forward  and  put  her  arm 
around  Marion. 

“We  had  just  returned  from  Boston  when 
the  letter  from  Miss  Thompson  reached  Cap¬ 
tain  Canfield,  and  then  your  note  came  so 
soon  after  that  we  did  not  have  time  to 
worry.” 

“Dear,  faithful  Miss  Thompson !”  ex¬ 
claimed  Marion,  as  she  held  out  her  hand  to 
the  attendant,  who  was  walking  near  her. 
“What  would  I  have  done,  if  it  had  not  been 
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for  her!  She  mailed  my  letter  to  Reginald, 
vou  know,  and  so  gave  the  very  first  inkling 
of  my  whereabouts  to  you!” 

‘‘Then  she  shall  have  the  reward!’’  spoke 
up  Captain  Canfield.  ‘‘And  she  deserves  it, 
too,  for  the  way  she  cornered  that  rascal! 
You  should  have  seen  Dr.  Perm’s  face  when 
she  showed  him  his  own  letter!” 

“A  rascal  should  be  more  careful  of  his 
correspondence,”  spoke  up  Bert,  quickly  ;  “but 
that  letter  was  a  dead  give  away!  It  made 
everything  else  easy !  It  was  a  great  stroke 
of  luck  that  the  fellow  dropped  it.” 

“And  that  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
friend  and  not  an  enemy,”  said  Marion,  quick¬ 
ly;  then  she  glanced  at  her  lover,  a  little 
shyly.  x 

“What  does  your  mother  say  of  all  this, 
Reginald?”  she  asked,  in  a  low  voice,  “nr  is 
she  still  too  ill  for  you  to  tell  her?” 

“I  have  told  her  all — everything.”  was. the 
smiling  answer.  “Of  course,  she  is  shocked 
at  Mr.  Carson’s  perfidy,  but  she  is  more  than 
ever  assured  of  my  love  for  you  and  she 
will  not  breathe  so  much  as  a  whisper  against 
our  marriage.” 

“And  I  am  sure  the  rest  of  us  won’t !”  burst 
out  Bert,  impetuously,  as  he  tucked  his 
sweetheart’s  arm  in  his  own  very  tenderly. 

“No,  we'll  dance  with  light  hearts  at  your  _ 
wedding,  girlie,”  said  Mrs.  Burnside,  sweetly, 
“so  hurry,  please,  and  set  the  happy  day.” 

Marion  blushed  furiously  as  she  mur¬ 
mured  : 

“We  have  already'set  it!” 

“What!”  gasped  the  others  in  chorus,  while 
Marion  glanced  up  to  find  Dr.  Brookes  look¬ 
ing  tenderly  at  her. 

“Yes,”  announced  the  doctor,  his  handsome 
face  beaming  with  joy,  “I  don’t  propose  to 
give  her  a  chance  to  get  into  any  more 
scrapes.  She  has  consented  to  be  married 
two  weeks  from  to-day." 

When  the  congratulations  were  over,  Bert 
insisted  that  it  was  “up  to”  him  to  treat  the 
party  to  a  dinner  on  the  instant,  and  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  any  one  to  object  he  led  the 
way  to  one  of  the  large  restaurants.  • 

“T  would  like  to  go  straight  back  and  do 
something  for  all  of  those  poor  crazy  people,” 
said  Marion,  suddenly.  “Do  you  think  there 
will  be  an  investigation,  Reginald?" 

“I  am  sure  of  it,  darling,”  was  the  doctor’s 
quick  rcplv.  “In  fact,  the  captain  and  I  have 
already  started  it.  Oh,  1  can  just  sec  the 
fun  when  Penn  gets  to  testifying  against  his 
superior  officer?  It’s  plainly  to  he  seen  that 
he  hates  him  for  some  reason  or  other ! 

“And  T  shall  add  my  quota  of  information.” 
said  Miss  Thompson,  smilingly,  "for,  thanks 
to  you  all.  I  need  never  go  hack  into  one  of 


those  places.  I  can  live  in  comfort  now,  and, 
perhaps,  make  myself  useful  to  some  one.”.  ’ 

“As  if  you  had  not  already  been  of  use,” 
cried  Marion,  sweetly.  “Oh,  I  would  have 
died  in  that  place,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  you !” 

"You  would  not  have  lived  long  in  that 
cottage,  I  admit,”  said  the  ex-attendant,  so¬ 
berly,  “but  I  can’t  help^miling  to  think  what 
a  job  I  had  getting  you  out.  You  see.  I  had 
to  be  ever  so  careful  not  to  let  the  doctor 
know  he  had  wakened  me,  and  after  I  saw 
where  he  put  you,  I  had  to  be  more  cau¬ 
tious  still,  so  as  not  to  let  the  night  watch' 
catch  me.  It  was  lucky  the  clothes  room  was 
near  the  hospital  ward,  for  I  was  able  to  get 
in  there  and  get  some  clothes  for  you  without 
a  soul  so  much  as  hearing  me.” 

“And  then  we  stole  out  and  ran  as  fast  as 
we  could,”  said  Marion,  “and,  after  endless 
walking,  we  ventured  to  stop  at  a  little  hotel, 
where  we  wrote  the  letter  to  Captain  Can- 
field!” 

“Well,  I  don’t  wonder’  that  wretch  looked 
like  a  ghost  when  we  came  out  of  that  cot¬ 
tage.”  said  Bert,  indignantly.  “Why,  he 
probably  felt  like  thirty  cents  when  he  saw 
the  door  of  his  trap  had  been -opened. 

“He’ll  feel  cheaper  than  that  when  that 
investigation  is  over,”  laughed  Miss  Thomp¬ 
son.  “There  are  things  about  the  ‘Home 
Rest  Sanitarium’  which,  if  they  ever  come  to 
light,  will  send  both  Fenn  and  Lee  to  the 
penitentiary.” 

“We’ll  dig  them  up,  then  1”  remarked  Bert, 
promptly,  as  they  all  sat  down  at  tlie  table 
and  ordered  their  dinners. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
marion’s  w  ii  d*d  i  n  g  . 

Marion’s  wedding  day  was  one  of  those 
beautiful  mild  days  which  always  come  in 
the  last  of  April. 

She  had  decided  to  he  married  in  church, 
and  now  the  last  touch  had  been  put  on  the 
decorations,  the  last  detail  of  the  service  had 
been  arranged  and  nothing  further  remained 
to  lw  done  before  the  service  itself. 

Dr.  Brookes  had  asked  Bert  to  act  as  his 
best  man,  and  P>ert  had  consented  willingly, 
but  yet  when  lx;  told  Marion  of  his  intention, 
be  did  it  with  a  grimace  that  drew  forth 
peals  of  laughter  from  the  beautiful  girl. 

Alma  and  her  husband  were  still  on  their 
wedding  tour,  so  Marion  chose  Miss  Ellis  as 
maid  of  honor.  There  were  no  bridesmaids. 

The  ceremony  was  to  take  place  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  hut  long  before  that 
hour  the  church  was  well  filled  with  both  her 
friends  and  many  who  knew  Marion  only 
through  her  reputation. 
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Marion’s  father  was  so  appalled  at  the 
thought  of  walking  down  the  aisle  with  Mar¬ 
ion  on  his  arm,  that  he  declared  he  would 
never  do  it.  He  stuck  to  his  resolution,  too, 
so  the  matter  ended  by  Mr.  Canfield  offering 
to  act  instead. 

The  hour  for  the  ceremony  had  now  ar¬ 
rived,  and  the  wedding  party,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Brookes  and  Bert  Jackson,  was 
assembled  in  the  entrance  to  the  church. 

Marion  was  looking  radiant  in  a  dress  of 
,  point  lace  over  white  chiffon.  1  he  veil 
matched  the  gown  anti  was  arranged  in  coro¬ 
net  effect,  with  a  wreath  of  artificial  orange 
blossoms.  Her  bouquet  was  made  up  of 
lilies  of  the  valley  and  white  orchids,  with  a 
full  shower  effect  of  narrow  satin  streamers. 

On  the  left  of  her  corsage  a  large  diamond 
star  sparkled.  This  was  Dr.  Brookes’  gift 
to  his  bride. 

She  was  looking  forward  at  the  crowded 
church,  eager  only  for  the  service  to  begin, 
and  yet  at  that  moment,  Dr.  Brookes  and 
Bert  Jackson  were  in  the  most  awkward  kind 
of  a  predicament  at  the  rear  of  the  church. 

They  had  but  a  minute  before  reached  the 
rear  door,  intending  to  enter  the  church  that 
way. 

Dr.  Brookes,  hurriedly  grasping  the  knob, 
turned  it,  but  the  door  did  not  yield  to  his 
pressure.  Turning  his  head,  he  stared 
blankly  at  Bert.  , 

‘’Is  it  locked?”  gasped  Bert,  too  astonished 
at  first  to  think  what  to  do. 

“Yes,”  answered  the  doctor,  “it’s  locked. 
Hold  on,  we’ll  see  if  we  can  make  any  one 
inside  come  to  the  door,”  and  with  that  he 
rapped  briskly. 

They  waited  a  minute  or  two,  but  there  was 
no  response. 

Then  Dr.  Brookes  rapped  louder. 

Still  there  was  no  response. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  them  in  there?” 
cried  Bert,  commencing  to  get  impatient. 
“Are  they  all  asleep.  I  wonder?” 

“You've  got  me,”  responded  the  doctor, 

I  nervously.  “What  can  that  fool  of  a  sex¬ 
ton  mean  by  locking  us  out,”  and  he  rattled 
the  door  viciously  and  banged  on  it  once 
more. 

After  another  period  of  suspense,  in  which 
they  both  waited  in  vain  for  some  one  to  open 
the  door  for  them,  Dr.  Brookes  wheeled 
around  and  grasped  Bert  by  the  arm. 

“There’s  nothing  for  it,  old  fellow,  but  to 
brave  the  whole  crowd.  We  must  enter  by 
the  front  door.” 

“What!”  cried  Bert,  “and  'file  down - ” 

“Yes,  ves — hurrv — it’s  the  onlv  way,”  and 
the  doctor  fairly  dragged  Bert  to  the  en¬ 
trance. 

It  was  now  high  time  the  service  com¬ 


menced  and  the  organist  was  looking  anx¬ 
iously  for  the  appearance  of  the  clergyman 
and  the  groom. 

A  crv  of  surprise  burst  from  Marion  as 
Dr.  Brookes  strode  up  to  the  door,  followed 
by  Bert,  and,  for  an  instant,  a  shadow  of 
anxiety  crossed  her  face. 

This  disappeared  the  next  moment,  how¬ 
ever,  when  Dr.  Brookes  explained  his  sud¬ 
den  appearance  to  her. 

Then  opening  the  door,  the  groom  and  hi.s 
best  man  walked  over  to  a  side  aisle  and 
passed  down  toward  the  door  of  the  vestry 
room. 

Their  tall,  manly  figures  instantly  attracted 
attention,  and  when  it  was  discovered  who 
the  doctor  was,  a  buzz  of  conversation  swept 
over  the  church,  causing  Dr.  Brookes  to 
swear  eternal  vengeance  on  the  man  who 
locked  the  side  door. 

This  was  all  forgotten,  though,  the  next 
moment,  for  the  signal  had  been  quickly  given 
to  the  organist,  and  before  the  doctor  or  Bert 
had  time  to  make  any  inquiries,  the  notes  of 
the  famous  wedding  march  from  “Lohen¬ 
grin”  burst  forth. 

The  rear  doors  swung  open,  and  Marion, 
showing  her  happiness  in  every  line  of  her 
face,  appeared  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Canfield, 
while  all  in  the  big  auditorium  rose  to  their 
feet  and  awaited  the  bridal  party.  At  the 
same  instant  the  vestry-room  doors  opened, 
and  three  figures  emerged,  and  walked  quick¬ 
ly  to  the  chancel  steps.  They  were  the 
officiating  clergyman,  Dr.  Brookes  and  Bert 
Jackson. 

And  now  tlTe  music  was  hushed  atm  the 
solemn  words  of  the  marriage  service  were 
the  only  sounds  that  could  be  heard. 

To  Marion,  it  all  seemed  like  a  delightful 
dream,  and  her  eyes  were  swimming  as  she 
bent  them  on  those  of  her  lover,  and  declared, 
with  her  whole  soul  in  her  words,  “I  will." 
to  the  clergyman's  question  if  she  “would 
have  this  man  to  be  her  wedded  husband.” 

Then  it  was  all  over,  and  she  was  called 
back  to  herself  by  the  silence  which  followed 
the  clergyman’s  last  words. 

“My  wife,”  whispered  Dr.  Brookes,  ten¬ 
derly,  as  he  turned  and  placed  her  hand  in 
his  "arm.  She  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled 
brightly,  as  he  led  her  down  the  chancel  steps. 

Mendelssohn’s  glorious  wedding  march 
*  had  begun  and  the  couple  passed  down  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  smiling  faces.  Marion's 
face  was  smiling,  too,  and  she  never  looked 
prettier  or  more  winning  than  she  did  at  that 
moment. 

Then  the  outer  door  was  reached,  a  wrap 
was  thrown  about  her  shoulders,  she  was 
bundled  into  a  carriage,  followed  by  Dr. 
Brookes.  The  door  was  snapped,  and  off 
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they  were  whirled  to  her  sister  Dollie’s 
house,  two  blocks  away,  where  a  reception 
had  been  planned.  Marion  spoke  not  a  word 
all  the  way — only  clung  to  her  husband’s 
hand.  In  fact,  there  was  scarcely  time  to 
compose  herself  before  the  carriage  stopped 
and  their  friends  came  hurrying  up  in  other 
carriages. 

Such  a  reception  as  it  was ! 

Bert  was  everywhere  and  kept  the  com¬ 
pany  in  roars  of  laughter  by  his  remarks  and 
pranks.  He  openly  declared  that  Marion  had 
jilted  him,  and  went  on  to  give  the  full  ac¬ 
count  of  her  ‘‘perfidy,”  as  he  called  it. 

Marion,  standing  at  Dr.  Brookes’  side,  was 
enjoying  the  festivities  immensely,  and  yet 
now  she  was  dying  to  talk  to  her  husband 
alone. 

Finally  she  slipped  away  from  the  doctor, 
only  looking  back  as  she  passed  through  the 
door,  to  catch  her  husband’s  eyes  on  her, 
beaming  with  admiration. 

Shortly  after,  the  doctor  disappeared  to 
change  his  dress  suit  for  a  frock  coat.  He 
was  the  first  to  return,  and  Marion  came  in 
shortly  after  in  a  most  becoming  traveling 
suit  of  brown  cloth. 

Then  followed  good-bys,  and  the  newly 
married  couple  started  for  their  carriage. 

Bert  was  still  up  to  his  tricks,  though,  and 
they  had  no  sooner  reached  the  sidewalk 
than  they  were  greeted  with  a  perfect  shower 
of  rice  from  the  windows  of  Dollie  s  parlors. 

The  doctor  helped  Marion  into  the  carriage 
and  followed  as  quickly  as  he  «ould. 

Once  more  the  door  snapped,  the  driver 
whipped  up  his  horses  and  the  carriage  sped 
down  the  street,  bound  for  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion. 

Marion  became  strangely  quiet  the  moment 
she  entered  the  carriage. 

As  it  started  up,  however,  she  turned  to¬ 
ward  Dr.  Brookes,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of 
love. 

‘‘My  husband!” 

That  was  all  she  said,  but  oh,  how  sweet 
those  two  words  sounded  to  her.  And  yet 
they  sounded  infinitely  sweeter  to  the  hand¬ 
some  young  man  at  bet  side. 

His  arms  were  around  her  in  an  instant, 
and  as  she  nestled  her  head  on  his  breast*  lie 
kissed  her  lips  fervently  again  and  again. 

“My  darling!  My  darling!”  he  whispered ; 
then  liis  face  became  grave,  as  he  said : 

“Oh.  Marion,  my  dearest,  my  wife  I  was 
never  worthy  of  you ! 

But  Marion  only  clung  still  closer  to  lnm. 
and  at  his  last  words  she  raised  one  hand  and 
laid  it  on  his  lips. 


Dr.  Brookes  understood  and  kissed  her 
hand  rapturously. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

A  week  later  the  investigation  of  the 
“Home  Rest  Sanitarium”  was  ordered  by  the 
authorities  and  the  rascality  of  the  sanita¬ 
rium  doctors  was  exposed  to  the  public. 

Miss  Thompson  did  what  she  could  to 
help  the  good  work  along  and  testified  on  the 
stand  to  what  she  had  seen  in  the  building. 
Her  words  made  a  wonderful  sensation  in 
the  court,  for  it  is  rarely  that  one  lives  to  tell 
such  a  story  as  hers,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
trial  both  culprits  were  convicted. 

Steve  Blakely  had  vanished  like  a  breath 
of  vapor,  but  Miss  Kearney,  Marion’s  treach¬ 
erous  nurse,  was  found  a  little  later.  She 
was  haunting  the  dead  lawyer’s  office,  trying 
to  collect  her  five  hundred  dollars. 

But  Marion  quickly  forgot  her  terrible  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  love  and  devotion  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  Both  she  and  the  doctor  were  bliss¬ 
fully  happy,  for  their  love  was  deathless. 

Bert  went  to  college,  as  his  father  had 
planned,  and  remains  true  to  his  sweetheart, 
who  has  never  wavered  in  her  affection  to¬ 
ward  him,  since  that  one  time  when  she 
thought  Bert  in  love  with  the  treacherous 
Miss  Fredericks. 

Mrs.  Burnside,  formerly  in  Marion’s  com¬ 
pany,  and  her  beautiful  daughter.  Ruby,  who 
is^fast  growing  up,  are  frequent  callers  at  the 
Brookes  residence,  as  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fairfax,  the  latter  being  Marion's  old  chum, 
Alma  Allyn. 

Marion  met  Mr.  Temple,  her  old  theatrical 
manager  and  admirer,  once  on  the  street.  He 
was  very  cordial,  but,  although  she  invited 
him  to  call  on  Dr.  Brookes  and  herself,  lie 
could  never  lie  induced  to  do  so.  He  is  still 
a  theatrical  manager,  and  the  Brookes  occa¬ 
sionally  hear  of  him.  and  of  Ida  Inez  and 'her 
boy,  Jackets,  two  other  members  of  the  com¬ 
pany,’  through  Mrs.  Burnside,  who  is  touring 
with  them. 

Mr.  Canfield  declared  that  liis  son’s  fiancee 
was  more  than  half  his  daughter-in-law 
already,  and  insisted  that  Miss  Fllis  should 
live  at  his  home  until  Bert  completed  liis 
education.  The  old  gentleman  has  taken  a 
great  fancy  to  her,  and  between  Bert  and 
Lena  all  liis  affections  are  wrapped  up  “in 
his  children,”  as  he  calls  them. 

And  now,  with  her  heart  full  of  love,  and 
the  brightest  of  prospects  before  her.  we  will 
take  leave,  for  the  present,  of  beautiful  Mar¬ 
ion  Marlowe,  or  Marion  Marlowe  Bnxikes, 
as  she  must  henceforth  be  called. 

When  we  hear  from  her  again — and  who 
among  the  readers  of  "My  Queen”  does  not 
wish  to— we  may  be  sure  of  finding  her  the 
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same  true,  loyal  woman  that  our  readers 
have  come  to  know  so  well. 

The  young  girl’s  career  had,  indeed,  been 
a  tragic  one,  but  she  had  passed  with  true 
womanly  courage  and  dignity  along  the  path 
of  her  young  life,  from  Farm  to  Fortune. 

THE  END. 

- ♦  >  i  ♦  - 

PATTERN  GOLtiMN. 

By  special  arrangements  with  the  manufacturers  we  are 
enabled  to  supply  the  readers  of  My  Queen  with  the  pat¬ 
terns  of  all  garments  described  or  illustrated  in  this  column 
at  TEN  CENTS  each.  Address,  “Pattern  Column,”  My 
QUEEN,  238  William  Street,  New  York  City. 


FASHION  NOTES. 

Nearly  all  of  the  separate  skirts  these  days 
open  on  the  left  side,  and  are  made  with  hooks 
or  snap  fastening.  The  pretty  style  for  the  back 
of  a  skirt  is  one  inverted  plait  or  a  fan  of  three 
inverted  plaits,  closely  overlapping  at  the  top. 

Serviceable  summer  dressses  will  be  a  cham- 
brav,  linen  crash,  denim  and  other  firm  wash 
goods,  trimmed  with  white  or  colored  pique  or 
embroidery.  These  are  particularly  adapted  to 
the  “Eton  suit”  mode,  so  that  the  coat  can  be 
dispensed  with  on  hot  days,  leaving  only  a  thin 
muslin  blouse. 

The  pretty  Russian  toque  is  a  comfortable  and 
well-favored  head-covering  this  winter,  and  is 
worn  alike  with  walking,  traveling  and  hand¬ 
some  “dress”  costumes,  according  to  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  materials  and  garnitures  which 


compose  it.  Popular  and  becoming  toques  of  a 
beautiful  shade  of  Russian  blue  or  chestnut 
brown  velvet  have  soft  panne  crowns  that  lie  per¬ 
fectly  flat,  the  brims  bordered  with  fur  and  as  a 
trimming,  an  aigrette  of  fur  tails  rising  from  a 
pompon  of  soft  brown  ostrich  tips. 


0#  In  ordering  patterns  be  sure  to  give  size  and  number. 

No.  2,471 — LADY’S  WAIST. 

This  charming  waist  is  developed  in  polka- 
dotted  satin  fou¬ 
lard.  The  yoke  is 
of  antique  lace over 
satin,  and  the  belt 
and  accessories  are 
of  panne  velvet  in 
a  pronounced  con¬ 
trast.  The  pattern 
is  cut  in  sizes  32  to 
40  inch  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  three  and 
one-quarter  yards 
of  21-inch,  two  and 
one-half  yards  of 
32-inch,  or  one 
and  three-quarter 
yards  of  42-inch 
material.  As 
shown,  two  yards 
21-inch,  with  one- 
half  yard  of  tuck- 
i  n  g ,  five-eighth 
yards  of  21-inch  for 
sleeve  puffs,  and 
two  and  one-quar¬ 
ter  yards  for  trimming. 


mmm]  or  nr  mu 


UR  readers  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  we 
will  increase  the  size  of  My  Queen  begin¬ 
ning  with  No.  31,  issued  next  week.  Several 
new  departments  and  attractive  features  will  be 
added  to  make  My  Oueen  the  most  attractive 
publication  of  its  class.  A  great  big  weekly  for 
5  cents.  Don't  fail  to  procure  it. 
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MY  QUEEN, 


GRACE  SHIRLEY 


Note. — This  department  is  a  special  feature  of  tnis  pub¬ 
lication,  and  it  will  be  appreciated,  we  feel  sure,  by  all  our 
readers.  It  is  conducted  by  Miss  Shirley,  whose  remark¬ 
able  ability  to  answer  all  questions,  no  matter  how  delicate 
the  import,  is  well  known.  Readers  of  “My  Queen”  need 
not  hesitate  to  write  her  on  any  subject.  Miss  Shirley  will 
have  their  interests  at  heart  and  will  never  refuse  her  as¬ 
sistance  or  sympathy.  As  all  letters  are  answered  only 
through  the  columns  of  "My  QUEEN,”  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enclose  stamps. 

So  many  letters  are  being  received  by  Miss  Shirley  re¬ 
quiring  answers  in  this  department  that  we  shall  have  to 
ask  our  correspondents  tc  limit  their  letters  to  200  words, 
in  order  that  all  may  be  answered.  STREET  &  SMITH. 


I  am  twenty-five  years  of  ago  and  have  been  keep¬ 
ing  company  with  a  young  lady  for  about  two  years. 
To  say  that  T  love  her  is  to  use  only  aThild  phrase, 
and  she  in  return  has  shown  a  kind  affection  for  me. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  very  rich  people,  and  I  am  a 
law’  clerk  and  get  only  thirty  dollars  a  month.  Do 
you  think  I  could  provide  for  her.  ana  would  it  be 
wise  to  ask  her  to  be  mine?  Alexander  B. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

We  do  not  think  that  any  man  ought  to  ask  a 
w’Oman  to  marry  him  and  intrust  her  entire  future 
to  his  care  unless  he  can  provide  her  with  a  home 
and  show  some  assurance  that  her  future  life  will 
be  at  least  comfortable.  You  cannot  do  this  upon 
your  income.  Why  do  you  not  make  your  desires 
constitute  an  incentive  to  rise  in  your  profession, 
so  that  you  will  w'in  a  position  worthy  of  the  woman 
you  love? 


I  used  to  go  to  a  good  many  dances  and  there 
was  one  gentleman  i  really  liked,  but  he  was  only 
with  me  when  we  danced  together.  I  have  stopped 
going  to  these  dances,  and  so  has  he.  but.  he  always 
speaks  well  of  me  to  my  friends  and  claims  that  I 
am  his  girl,  but  he  does  not  come  to  see  me.  What 
shall  I  do  about  it?  GussiE  W. 

Cleveland.  O. 

If  you  really  desire  to  continue  the  gentleman’s 
acquaintance,  you  might  write  him  a  brief  note, 
saying  that  since  you  have  not  seen  him  at  the 
dances  which  you  both  used  to  attend,  you  would 
ho  pleased  to  have  him  call  upon  you  at  your  home 
some  evening,  it  is  possible  that  he  does  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  call  without  an  invitation,  and  you  can 
readily  renew  this  pleasant  acquaintance. 


When  I  was  away  last  summer  I  met  a  young 
m  in  who  has  called  to  see  me  several  times,  but  he 
does  not  show  any  signs  of  affection.  "  °uJd  you 
til  ease  let  me  know  how  I  cun  gain  his  affection 
!,!•  do  you  think  he  cares  for  me  and  l1°”s  Uko 

to  Show  it?  vroLET  B. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Since  the  young  man  has  shown  no  indications  of 
affection  there  is  no  reason  to  consider  that  he 
possesses  any.  He  may  like  you  in  a  purely  friendly 
way.  Good  friendship  is  not  to  be  despised,  and  we 
would  not  advise  you  to  endeavor  to  turn  It  Into 

love.  _ 

1  nm  nineteen  yenrs  old.  and  I  am  in  love  with  a 
v,  .in!?  man  who  returns  my  affection,  but  as  he  Is 
the  same  religion  as  myself  my  parents  ob- 
t  to  rav  keeping  company  with  him.  IMcmhc  sd- 
!dse  me  what  to  do.  for  it  would  break  -nytadto 

give  him  up. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

.  difference  In  religion  should  count  for  no  more 
,han  a  difference  in  politics  or  nationality.  Utm  and 
love  are  not  made  up  of  religion  any  more  than  a 
.inner  Is  made  tip  of  salad  and  plekles  If  your 
JJJw  and  your  set  f  can  settle  the  religious  question 


between  you  and  find  a  common  ground  which  Is 
mutually  satisfactory,  you  will  probably  be  able  to 
secure  the  approval  of  your  parents.  Settle  all  such 
questions  before  you  enter  into  any  engagement, 
however,  and  take  no  chance  of  their  causing  dissen¬ 
sion  thereafter. 


I  am  a  young  girl  of  eighteen  and  am  deeply  in 
love  with  a  young  gentleman,  but  he  does  not  re¬ 
turn  my  affection.  Please  advise  me  what  to  do 
in  order  to  gain  his  affection,  for  I  love  him  dearly. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Maysie. 

Y'ou  have  surely  too  much  self-respect,  Maysie,  to 
desire  to  give  youj-  love  where  it  Is  not  returned. 
Be  a  woman  and  be  strong.  There  is  no  charm  that 
will  gain  the  love' of  one  who  does  not  care  for  you. 
Some  day  the  man  will  come  along  wlio  really  values 
and  desires  your  love,  and  then  you  will  be  glad 
that  you  have  not  spent  it  where  it  was  not  recipro¬ 
cated. 


I  am  in  love  with  a  young  man  who  calls  at  our 
house  very  often.  He  has  been  a  friend  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  for  the  past  twelve  years  and  was  a  chum  of  my 
brother’s.  He  comes  now  whether  my  brother  Is 
home  or  not,  and  my  folks  think  he  comes  to  see 
me,  but  I  have  little  hope  of  that.  He  is  very  good 
and  kind  to  me.  Do  you  think  he  loves  me,  or  are 
his  attentions  just  friendly?  H.  W.  S. 

Paterson.  N.  J. 

There  would  seem  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  the 
young  man  comes  to  see  you,  and  the  natural  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  Tie  likes  your  society.  His  feelings 
may  be  wholly  friendly  ones,  which  will  develop 
into  something  more  affectionate,  or  they  may  con¬ 
tinue  upon  a  basis  of  friendly  companionship.  You 
will  have  to  be  the  judge  of  this,  asi  it  is  his  actions 
while  with  you  which  will  reveal  the  true  position 
which  you  hold  in  his  esteem.  Do  not  discard  his 
society,  even  if  you  become  convinced  that  he  is 
only  a  friend.  A  really  good  friend  is  a  treasure. 


My  sister,  Claribol,  and  myself  are  twin  sisters, 
and  both  have  lovers.  Claribel’s  lover  is  very 
wealthy,  while  mine  is  poor.  Mother  is  very'  un¬ 
willing  to  sanction  my  union  with  my  lover,  but  is 
willing  that  mv  sister  should  have  hers.  I  do  not 
think  I  could  give  him  up.  and  I  consider  him  as 
much  of  a  gentleman  as  the  other.  Do  you  think 
I  do  wrong  to  encourage  him?  Anabel  B. 

A - ,  N.  Y. 

If  your  lover's  prospects  and  capacity  in  business 
are  such  that  you  feel  that  he  will  never  be  able 
to  marry  you  and  provide  for  you,  y'ou  do  wrong 
to  both  him  and  yourself  when  you  encourage  him. 
Tinder  such  circumstances  a  deep  attachment  that 
cannot  be  satisfied  will  only  lead  to  unhappiness  and 
regret.  On  /he  other  hand,  if  he  is  ambitious  and 
energetic  and  you  feel  that  he  will  make  a  success 
some  day  you  will  do  well  to  give  him  the  benefit  of 
your  sympathy.  A  man  can  have  no  stronger  In¬ 
centive  to  success  than  the  encouragement  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  woman  he  loves. 


I  am  eighteen  years  old  and  love  a  certain  beauti¬ 
ful  Kirl  of  this  city.  Some  way  she  does  not  seem 
to  return  my  love,  although  1  have  always  been  kind 
and  loving  to  her.  Can  you  advise  me  of  any  way 
In  which  I  can  gain  her  longed-for  love?  I  am 
rather  good-looking  and  I  think  she  does  not  think 
badlv  of  mo,  though  she  shows  no  particular  love. 
I  will  watch  for  your  answer  in  your  most  merito¬ 
rious  paper,  "Mv  Queen.”  Archibald  H. 

Grand  Forks.  N.  D. 

Kindly  attention  upon  your  part  and  a  desire  to 
please  her  in  every  way  should  win  her  love.  If  It  Is 
to  be  won.  There  Is  no  other  way  to  make  a  lady 
love  you  except  by  ulways  showing  her  that  prefer¬ 
ence  for  her  company  which  Is  necessary  to  con¬ 
vince  her  of  your  regard.  Do  bore  her  with  your 
affection,  but  bestow  It  delicately.  You  are  too  young 
to  think  seriously  upon  the  subject  cf  love,  so  we 
.ulvlsn  you  not  to  let  your  feelings  overcome  you  In 
this  mnttrr. 
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I  married  my  last  husband  three  years  ago,  and 
I  have  never  seen  a  happy  moment  since.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  disagreeable  men  you  ever  saw,  and  I 
ean  hardiy  endure  him.  I  have  two  little  boys,  and 
the  only  comfort  I  have  is  with  them.  I  really  hate 
the  man.  Please  tell  me  what  to  do.  I  am  not  able 
to  go  out  and  work  hard.  He  manages  to  keep  us 
l'rom  starving  and  that  is  about  all.  Mrs.  M.  B. 

Denver.  Colo. 

You  have  not  told  us  why  you  hate  your  hus-i 
band,  excepting  that  you  say  he  is  disagreeable.  Do 
you  feel  sure  that  the  fault  is  all  on  his  side?  Ottr 
advice  to  you  would  be  to  think  seriously  over  this 
matter  and  try  to  find  out  If  you  have  been  lack¬ 
ing  in  any  way  in  your  duty  toward  him.  Then 
have  a  plain,  frank  talk  with  him,  telling  him  how 
hard  he  is  making  it  for  you  to  get  along  with  him, 
and  that  if  there  is  no  change  in  his  manner,  you 
will  be  forced  to  leave  him.  If  you  follow  this  ad¬ 
vice  and  he  still  fails  to  treat  you  kindly,  write  us 
again,  and  we  wIU  tell  you  what  to  do. 


Thinking  that  you  will  be  able  to  help  me  out 
of  a  difficulty,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  your 
opinion  on  this  subject.  About  seven  months  ago 
I  became  acquainted  with  a  young  man  who  has 
since  won  my  affections,  and  whom  I  have  met 
several  times.  When  I  am  with  him  he  appears  to 
think  a  great  deal  of  me,  but  of  late  I  do  not  see 
him  very  often.  When  I  write  him  he  does  not  an¬ 
swer,  and  when  I  see  him  (two  or  three  weeks  later) 
and  ask  an  explanation  he  always  says  he  has  been 
out  of  the  city  and  has  just  returned.  Please  tell  me 
how  I  can  be  sure  of  his  affection,  as  I  do  not  want 
to  give  him  up.  Muriel  V. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

This  young  man  does  not  value  your  affection  very 
highly  or  he  would  show  you  more  consideration. 
From  what  you  write  us  he-  appears  to  be  neg¬ 
lectful  and  not  much  interested  in  you.  It  would 
be  folly  to  try  and  win  the  affection  of  a  man  like 
this.  You^ would  only  waste  your  time  and  your 
love.  Try  and  get  over  your  attachment  for  him, 
since  he  is  unworthy  of  it. 


I  am  a  girl  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  am  very 
wealthy,  but  unhappy,  as  I  have  a  stepmother  who 
objects  to  me  keeping  company  with  the  kind  of  boys 
I  prefer.  The  other  night  1  went  to  an  old-fashioned 
country  hoe  down  with  one  of  them.  When  I  re¬ 
turned  she  gave  me  a  very  hard  whipping  and  says 
that  I  must  quit  running  around  with  those  boys  or 
leave  home  never  to  return  again.  Now  I  wish  your 
advice  in  this  matter,  whether  you  would  leave  home 
or  keep  company  with  boys  that  bear  a  better  name 
than  the  ones  I  have  been  going  with.  Pussy. 

Toledo.  Ill 

Your  stepmother  seems  to  be  a  very  practical 
woman  and  you  would  do  well  to  follow  her  advice 
and  avoid  more  whippings.  It  seems  incredible  that 
a  girl  of  your  age  should  have  to  be  whipped  into 
good  company.  Let  us  hear  from  you  again.  Pussy, 
after  you  have  taken  your  stepmother's  advice. 


I  am  a  boy  of  eighteen  and  am  deeply  in  love 
with  a  married  woman.  She  says  she  will  leave  her 
husband  if  I  will  marry  her.  What  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  to  do?  I. 

Mt.  Vernon,  O. 

We  would  advise  you  to  break  off  your  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  this  woma*  at  once.  You  have  no  right 
to  the  affection  of  another  man’s  wife,  and  if  she 
were  a  woman  worthy  of  your  respect,  she  would 
not  have  allowed  you  to  cultivate  any  tender  feeling 
for  her.  It  will  be  time  enough  for  you  to  think 
of  marriage  when  you  are  able  to  support  a  wife 
and,  when  that  time  comes,  we  hope  that  you  will 
not  choose  a  woman  who  is  already  the  wife  of 
another  man,  but  that  your  desires  will  be  more 
honorable  than  they  appear  to  be  at  present* 


I  ha-  a  been  reading  “My  Queen”  every  week  for 
time.  Your  letter  department  seemed  verv 
roolish  at  first,  but  now  I  have  great  resnect  for  any 
one  who  can  handle  other  people's  troubles  as  well 
”  J°®  I  am  a  young  man  of  twenty.  I  cannot 
sas.  that  I  am  good-looking  or  that  I  know  more 


than  my  parents.  I  have  always  been  sent  to  school, 
but  have  a  fair  education  and  have  stopped  school 
and  gone  into  a  business  that  pays  me  about  forty 
dollars  a  month.  I  have  never  gone  with  girls  much 
because  I  took  the  advice  of  older  people,  and  now 
the  girls  seem  to  think  that  I  care  nothing  lor  them 
and  treat  me  as  they  would  a  married  man.  Well, 
I  won’t  push  myself  in!  I  treat  all  girls  as  superior 
beings,  and  doubt  if  I  am  good  enough  for  them.  On 
making  new  acquaintances  I  always  wait  for  the 
girl  to  take  the  lead  in  conversation,  with  the  result 
that  1  seldom  ever  converse.  I  have  been  the  play¬ 
mate  front  childhood  of  a  girl  two  years  older  than 
myself.  1  ftnd  this  old  friendship  is  creating  a  love. 
We  neither  of  us  cure  much  for  society,  but  desire 
to  stay  at  home.  My  parents  know  of  all  this  and 
have  no  objections,  except  that  she  is  older  than 
mvself  and  not  of  a  very  strong  constitution.  PLease 
tell  me  what  you  think  of  my  state  of  affairs  and 
how  L  should  proceed.  1  must  add  a  word  of  praise 
for  “My  Queen.’’  I  predict  a  great  future  for  it. 

Maryville,  Mo.  W.  R. 

It  is  psually  wisest  for  a  man  to  choose  a  wife 
younger  than  himself,  but  the  slight  difference  in 
your  age3  is  not  a  very  serious  objection.  We  would 
advise  you  to  wait  a  few  years  until  your  business 
brings  you  in  a  larger  income  and  you  have  some¬ 
thing  laid  by  for  the  inevitable  "rainy  day”  before 
you  enter  into  any  engagement.  You  will  probably 
succeed  better  in  women's  society  if  you  are  more 
self-reliant  and  not  so  over-willing  to  “take  a  back 
seat.’’  Women  do  not  admire  retiring  and  diffident 
men. 


I  am  a  young  girl  of  sixteen  and  enjoy  reading  “My 
Queen.”  My  father  died  when  I  was  two  years  old, 
and  my  mother  has  never  been  married  since.  My 
mother  objects  to  me  going  with  young  men.  ai^d  she 
does  not  even  let  me  go  to  parties  nor  with  my  girl 
friends  and  insists  on  my  going  to  school.  When  I 
go  any  place  my  mother  goes  along.  Do  you  advise 
me  to  let  ah  parties,  dances,  theatres  and  young 
men  alone?  Julia. 

Kearney,  Neb. 

We  think  you  are  too  young  to  think  of  going  out 
much,  and  your  mother  is  wise  to  discourage  your 
going  with  young  men.  A  girl  of  your  age  will  do 
much  better  to  spend  her  time  with  her  books,  pre¬ 
paring  herself  for  a  useful  life,  than  if  she  allows 
her  head  to  become  filled  with  thoughts  of  parties 
and  beaux. 


I  have  all  the  troubles  that  afflict  the  just.  I  am 
a  young  girl,  but  eighteen  years  old,  and  think  I  am 
In  love  with  two  young  men.  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  if  one  can  really  be  In  love  with  two  people  and 
love  them  each  well  enough  to  marry  them,  as  I 
think  I  do.  One  of  these  young  men  I  admire  be¬ 
cause  he  is  so  handsome,  and  I  think  the  attrac¬ 
tion  with  the  other  young  man  is  his  affectionate 
disposition.  Lola-Mav. 

Lineoln,  Neb. 

No  one  can  really  be  in  love  with  two  people  at 
the  same  time,  and  love  them  well  enough  to  marry 
them.  The  only  love  that  should  cause  marriage  is 
the  love  that  confinfs  itself  to  one  individual,  ex¬ 
cluding  all  others.  This  is  the  only  safe  basis  for 
married  life.  You  probably  like  both  of  these  young 
men  in  a  friendly  way,  and  your  wisest  course  Is 
to  continue  on  a  friendly  basis  and  not  be  too  anx¬ 
ious  to  consider  whether  you  are  in  love. 


I  have  been  married  three  months  to  a  man  who 
was  a  good  man  until  he  met  another  man,  who 
taught  him  to  drink  musty  ale,  and  since  then  he 
stays  with  this  other  man  all  the  time  and  always 
says  he  can’t  stop  drinking.  He  never  drank  any¬ 
thing  before.  Do  you  think  it  is  musty  ale  or  some¬ 
thing  else  that  keeps  him  out.  or  shall  1  go  and 
see  the  other  man  about  it?  I  am  great  reader  of 
“My  Queen,”  so  thought  I  would  confide  in  you  He 
is  a  good  man,  only  he  will  drink  mustv  ale 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  'Mrs.  T,  B. 

We  should  imagine  that  a  daily  beverage  of  "mus¬ 
ty  ale”  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  cause  a  man  to 
wander  from  his  own  fireside,  or,  rather,  having 
"wandered.”  to  consume  it.  We  can  understand  his 
not  wishing  to  go  back;  he  is  probably  too  much 
ashamed  to  wish  to  face  you.  How  to  win  a  man 
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MY  QUEEN", 


from  “musty  ale”  is  almost  too  much  of  a  problem 
for  Grace  Shirley,  but  we  presume  that  he  can  be 
won  by  appealing  to  his  sense  of  honor  and  dignity. 
You  could  have  the  other  man  restrained  from  sell¬ 
ing  this  beverage  to  your  husband,  but  there  is  no 
way  in  the  world  to  prevent  his  giving  it  to  him.  A 
plain  talk  with  both  of  them  may  do  some  good.  It 
is  a  pity  that  good  women  are  so  often  forced  to 
these  humiliating  positions. 


I  am  a  “grass  widower”  of  sixty-three,  but  have 
become  deeply  in  love  with  a  girl  of  fifteen.  She  re¬ 
turns  the  love,  but  her  parents  object  on  account 
of  my  business,  which  is  that  of  advance  agent  of 
a  comedy  company,  with  insurance  as  a  side  line. 
I  am  five  feet  three  inches  in  height,  and  have  white 
hair  and  mustache.  Am  considered  handsome  for 
an  old  man,  and  have  enough  to  support  her  in  good 
style.  I  am  at  loss  what  to  do.  X  can't  lose  her, 
and  she  says  she  can’t  give  up  her  “old  white-haired 
darling.”  It  .  would  break  my  heart  to  give  her  up, 
and  yet  I  hate  to  be  eloping  at  my  time  of  life. 
What  would  you  do  if  you  were  in  my  place? 

C - ,  Kansas.  h!  A.  N.  D. 

If  we  were  in  your  place  we  would  try  to  be  a 
man  and  not  allow  an  immature  girl  of  fifteen  to 
even  imagine  herself  in  love.  To  ask  a  girl  of  that 
age  to  tie  herself  to  a  man  of  your  years  means  to 
ruin  the  best  years  of  a  woman’s  life.  How  do  you 
think  this  girl  would  enjoy  nursing  your  decrepit  old 
body  when  you  are  eighty  years  old  and  she  is  in 
the  bloom  of  her  womanhood?  For  shame! 


I  know  a  young  man  of  thirty-two  who  is  in  love 
with  a  widow  eight  years  his  senior  and  asks  my  ad¬ 
vice  ms  to  what  he  should  do.  The  lady  is  wealthy 
and  has  three  children,  of  whom  the  bachelor  is  very 
fond.  Bhe  notably  reciprocates  the  feeling  of  the 
gentleman  in  question.  I  would  greatly  prize  your 
thoughts  on  this  matter.  Will  you  say  your  worst 
on  the  subject  in  the  next  number  of  your  paper? 

Peabody,  Mass.  X.  Y.  Z. 

\Ve  consider  that  a  man  thirty-two  years  old 
ought  to  be  able  to  manage  his  own  love  affairs 
without  the  assistance  of  his  friends.  If  he  is  so 
uncertain  of  his  real  feelings,  we  would  not  advise 
him  to  marry  any  one,  as  he  might  be  more  un¬ 
certain  after  marriage  than  before. 


I  have  been  reading  a  few  numbers  of  "My  Queen 
and  am  thoroughly  convinced  that,  from  the  letters 
1  have  read,  your  counsel  and  advice  are  both 
healthy  and  sincere.  I  am  a  young  lady  of  good  rep¬ 
utation  and  considered  very  popular;  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  friends  and  callers.  I  have  talked  on  every 
subject  that  1  could  think  would  be  entertaining 
discussed  books,  science,  music,  sports,  etc.,  till  I 
am  thoroughly  exhausted,  and  now,  as  I  wish  to 
continue  pleasant  conversations  without  referring  to 
idle  gossip.  1  turn  to  you  and  implore  you  to  suggest 
some  n'*w  topic  which  would  be  entertaining  and  ed- 
ucatlonal.  Georqie. 

Columbus.  O. 


You  must  already  be  a  wonderful  conversationalist 
if  you  have  exhausted  the  subjects  mentioned,  but,  , 
perhaps,  you  mean  that  you  have  exhausted  your 
knowledge  of  them.  There  are  always  interesting 
topics  for  conversation  In  the  monthly  magazines, 
and  you  have  only  to  turn  to  your  library  for  end¬ 
less  subjects.  Among  other  things  we  would  advise 
you  to  discuss  the  spelling  book  and  dictionary,  as 
we  found  several  misspelled  words  In  your  letter, 
also  a  conversation  upon  punctuation  would  be  high¬ 
ly  instructive,  if  only  you  converse  with  some  well- 


informed  person. 


T  am  a  reader  of  your  journal  “My  Queen."  and 
..i.i  iiwp  to  ask  vour  kindly  advice  m  a  love  affair 
™ ^complicated  that  1  fear  you  will  scarcely  know 

Tam  aiming  "lady  of  twenty  and  have  received 

r\T.r.e^:sVrat.^e,,1",>..e,w.,en 
ITfVnri  "  in  rf’neivlng  the  company  of  his  brother. 

!  w^ntv-t  wo  v c n rs  old  The  othor' brother  louvin*  the 
Htv  i  received  letter  fro-m  him.  and  we 
(  n.i  hin  vvhllo  at  the  same  time  keeping  th* 

company  of  I>hlsW  brother.  Both  boys  have  become 


deeply  in  love  with  me,  and  before  realizing  what  it 
was  coming  to  1  found  I  loved  them  both.  They 
are  both  moral,  .ndustrious  young  men  and  have 
used  me  with  such  kindness  and  respect  that  I  could 
not  decide  which  was  dearest  to  me.  Neither  knew 
of  the  attentions  of  the  other  until  recently,  and  now 
a  jealous  feeling  exists  between  the  otherwise  loving 
brothers.  Both  claim  their  lives  will  be  a  blank  with¬ 
out  me,  and  I  love  them  both  with  a  love  tested  and 
sincere  enough  to  marry  either.  It  is  a  state  of  affairs 
that  no  intelligent  lady  should  allow  herself  to  get 
into.  But  since  that  part  is  beyond  recall,  your  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  what  I  should  do  will  be  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated.  and  I  am  sure  I  will  be  benefited  by  it. 

Cleveland,  O.  l.  b. 

As  you  say,  you  are  to  blame  for  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  condition  of  affairs,  and  so  it  is  no  more  than 
right  that  you  should  end  it.  It  is  Grace  Shirley’s 
advice  that  you  go  away  from  these  two  young  men 
and  remain  until  you  have  decided  which  is  dear¬ 
est  to  you.  When  you  have  so  decided,  state  your 
preference  to  them  candidly;  then,  if  they  are  maniy 
fellows,  they  will  accept  what  you  offer  them. 


I  am  seventeen  years  old  and  have  been  going  with 
a  young  man  twenty  years  old  for  two  years.  He 
has  told  me  he  loved  me.  and  I  have  returned  it,  and 
he  has  also  taken  the  next  step.  Do  you  think  it 
would  right  for  us  to  marry  at  that  age?  I  have  a 
mother,  but  no  father,  and  I  work  for  a  living.  I 
don’t  think  mother  has  any  objections.  When  he 
sees  me  talking  to  my  brother’s  friends  he  gets 
angry  and  tells  me  that  he  don’t  think  that  I  think 
anything  of  him,  but  I  do.  Don’t  you  think  that 
is  a  sign  of  jealousy?  I  wish  I  was  like  Marion  Mar¬ 
lowe.  1  am  just  in  love  with  her.  I  also  admire  Mr. 
Ray.  Maude  D. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

We  think  you  are  both  too  young  to  marry,  and 
earnestly  advise  you  to  wait  a  year  or  two  longer. 
While  marriage  is  all  right,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
only  thing  In  life  and  we  would  advise  you  to  look 
around  a  little  before  settling  down  to  matrimony. 
Always  remember  that  no  girl  is  fit  to  marry  until 
she  has  a  good  education  and  her  habits  are  so  de¬ 
veloped  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  her  re¬ 
gretting  the  step  she  has  taken. 


I  was  looking  through  some  papers  the  other 
day  and  found  a  copy  of  “My  Queen,”  and  liked  it 
very  much.  I  had  been  reading  the  Tip  Top.  but 
think  your  paper  is  much  nicer  for  girls  to  read. 
One  feature  of  your  paper  that  I  liked  very  much 
was  Questions  and  Answers.  I  was  going  with  a 
fellow  whom  I  loved  and  think  that  I  was  loved 
in  return,  but  through  an  enemy  that  I  once 
believed  to  be  my  friend  there  was  a  letter  sent 
to  him  which  he  thought  I  had  written,  and 
it  caused  a  quarrel.  I  have  not  been  able  to  see 
him  or  to  converse  with  him  in  any  way;  and  as 
I  am  only  seventeen  and  do  not  know  the  ways  of 
the  world  myself,  and  have  no  one  to  go  to,  I  come  to 
you  seeking  advice,  wishing  to  find  out  how  I  can 
let  him  know  I  did  not  write  the  letter,  and  to 
know  whether  he  still  cares  for  me  or  not. 
p _ ,  \v.  Va.  Violet. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  for  you  to  do  but  write 
the  young  man  a  letter  of  explanation.  You  have 
always  the  right  to  vindicate  yourself,  so  there  is 
no  impropriety  In  writing  such  a  letter.  We  are 
glad  to  know  that  you  enjoy  “My  Queen.” 

-  • 


I  have  read  several  of  your  papers,  and  am  very 
much  Interested  In  them,  especially  the  Questions 
and  A nswers,  hut  not  any  more  so  than  1  am  in 
Miss  Marlon  Marlowe.  1  only  wish  that  I  were  as 
able  to  take  care  of  myself  as  ahe  Is.  But  as 
know  that  all  girls  were  not.  you  have  provided  a 
way  In  which  they  can  find  out.  About  one  year  ago 
there  was  a  young  man  going  with  me,  whom  1  lovtsi. 
and  he  sold  thal  he  loved  me.  and  wanted  to jmariy 
me  but  circumstances  would  not  permit  me  to  min, 
but  they  have  since  changed.  So  he  went  awa>. 
md  said  that  In  the  course  of  two  years  he  would 
Ih-  back  and  then.  If  we  continued  to  care  for  each 
other  We  would  i>e  married.  I  do  not  k110}*  J"rh,' rA 
!„■  is.  but  thought  I  did  once  and  ou«  t 

did  not  receive  any  nnswer.  Do  you  think  I  ougnt 
lo  eontlm.e  thinking  Of  him  or  try  to  ^get.  and 
think  of  some  one  else?  biddbli*. 

p - .  W  Va. 


MY  QUEEN, 


SO 


Wait  patiently,  Blddelia,  and  see  If  your  lover 
comes  back.  When  the  time  is  up  and  he  has  not 
arrived,  you  can  safely  consider  that  he  has  ceased 
to  care  for  you.  but,  if  he  does  return,  what  hap¬ 
piness  will  be  yours!  We  are  sure  that  it  will  repay 
you  for  >»ur  weary  waiting. 


I  am  fifteen  years  old  and  am  keeping  company 
with  a  young  man  who  lives  in  the  same  building. 
He  is  seventeen  years  old.  1  have  been  keeping  com- 
panv  with  him  for  four  months.  We  are  very  fond 
of  each  other.  We  have  had  several  Quarrels  and 
he  has  always  been  the  one  to  make  up.  1  teased 
him  and  was  real  mean  to  him  last  week.  He  told 
my  mother  1  would  have  to  do  the  making  up.  Will 
you  kindly  adlse  me  what  to  do  in  this  matter? 

Chicago,  Ill.  F.  M.  E. 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  thing  for'  you  to  do 
and  that  is  to  “make  up."  It  is  the  proof  of  a  very 
small  nature  not  to  admit  when  one  is  in  the 
wrong.  We  advise  you  to  stop  quarreling  at  once. 
It  is  childish  and  very  silly. 


I  hope  you  will  give  me  some  advice,  because  I 
will  do  just  as  you  say,  and  I  will  be  ever  so  thank¬ 
ful  I  have  been  going  with  a  young  man  whom  I 
love  better  than  life.  I  always  thought  he  was 
a  widower;  evervbody  who  knew  him  thought  so 
too  But.  to  my  great  sorrow,  I  found  out  that  his 
wife  was  living,  and  he  was  living  with  her,  and 
that  they  had  a  very  happy  home.  I  have  found 
it  out  when  it  was  too  late.  I  knew  him  nearly  five 
years  and  never  knew  anything  about  his  family 
until  about  a  year  ago.  I  have  tried  my  very  best 
to  stay  away  from  him.  but  I  cannot.  He  is  al¬ 
ways  very  friendly  when  he  sees  me.  I  know  it  is 
a  great  wrong  for  me  to  be  going  with  him.  If  you 
can’t  give  me  anv  good  advice,  I  will  end  my  life, 
as  T  don't  care  for  anything  or  any  one  else  in  this 
world.  Broken  Hearted. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

My  dear  child,  your  pathetic  letter  makes  me  very 
sorry  for  you,  but  I  hope  that  you  will  listen  to  the 
advice  which  I  now  give  you.  It  is  true  that  you 
are  in  a  very  sad  position,  but,  as  you  were  deceived 
at  the  outset,  you  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  what 
has  happened.  Try  to  control  your  love  and  force  it 
to  submit  to  your  better  judgment.  You  know  that 
no  goo^  can  come  of  ’loving  a  man  who  is  bound  to 
another,  particularly  a  man  who  has  basely  de¬ 
ceived  you.  It  is  your  duty  to  yourself  to  give  him 
up.  and  it  should  be  done  at  once  and  forever.  We 
do  not  fear  that  yoff  will  end  your  life.  You  are 
probably  far  too  sensible  a  girl  to  do  any  thing  so 
Idiotic. 


I  am  in  love  with  a  young  lady  of  eighteen  years 
and  am  in  doubt  as  to  whether  she  loves  me  or  not. 
I  have  spoken  of  my  love  to  her  and  have  asked  her 
if  she  loves  me  also.  She  seems  to  avoid  telling 
me,  and  changes  the  subject.  I  think  she  loves 
me.  though,  as  there  is  a  gentleman  of  about  forty 
years  that  comes  to  see  her  and  is  quite  rich,  while 
I  have  to  work  for  a  living,  and  she  prefers  my 
company  to  his.  If  an  opera  comes  along  and  he 
asks  her  to  go  -with  him  she  refuses  and  claims  I 
have  asked  her  previously,  whether  I  have  or  not, 
and  then  attends  with  me.  If  she  loves  me.  I  do 
not  know  why  she  seems  to  avoid  telling  me  so. 
I  am  an  engineer  and  receive  a  monthly  check  of 
$120,  and  think  I  can  afford  to  support  a  wife. 

Republic,  Wash.  *  G.  J.  V. 

I  should  think  by  your  letter  that  you  were  a  very 
worthy  young  man,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
yound  lady  will  love  you  in  time,  if  she  does  not 
now.  Give  her  plenty  of  time  to  think  over  your 
avowal,  but,  if  she  waits  too  long  before  answer¬ 
ing,  you  might  coax  her  a  little.  The  salary  which 
you  receive  ought  to  keep  you  in  modest  comfort. 


Although  I  am  not  of  the  sex  to  gain  admittance 
into  the  letter  department,  still  I  do  not  think  you 
will  lay  my  letter  aside  without  answering.  I  am  a 
young  man  of  nineteen,  who  is  deeply  in  love  with 
a  young  girl  of  eighteen.  Her  parents  do  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  her  going  out  with  me.  as  we  are  old  friends 
of  the  family.  Two  or  three  weeks  ago  I  asked 
Eva’s  father  for  her  hand  in  marriage.  He  said  we 
were  entirely  too  young,  but  that  if  I  would  wait 


three  or  four  years  I  would  be  welcome  to  her,  pro¬ 
viding  that  she  loved  me  then  as  much  as  now. 

I  do  not  want  to  wait,  as  1  am  afraid  EVa  will  be 
charmed  with  some  one  else  then.  I  want  to  marry, 
and  so  does  she.  Please  help  us  out  of  this  fix  or 
scrape,  as  you  may  call  it.  Elmer. 

PhilaHAlnhifl  Ph. 


You  do  not  seem  to  be  over  sure  of  your  loved 
one's  devotion.  Ho  you  not  think  it  would  be  better 
to  postpone  your  marriage  until  after  the  danger 
of  her  loving  some  one  else  Is  entirely  passed,  or  do 
you  wish  such  a  thing  to  happen  when  you  are  tied 
together?  Her  father  seems  to  be  a  sensible  man, 
and  you  would  both  do  well  to  follow  his  advice  im¬ 


plicitly. 


I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  my  school 
life.  I  am  fourteen  years  old  and  I  am  of  a  quiet 
disposition.  My  friends,  who  were  so  kind  and 
friendly  to  me  a  short  time  ago.  now  don’t  take  any 
notice,  because  they  said  there  is  no-  life  in  me  and 
that  I  am  afraid  of  the  boys,  etc.  It  is  true  that 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  boys,  as  mamma 
says  I  am  entirely  too  young,  but  1  am  losing  all 
of  my  friends,  as  they  have  just  discovered  that  I 
am  too  slow.  Ho  please  advise  me.  Natalie. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  of  one  fourteen-year-old 
girl  who  is  “too  •slow."  The  majority  of  them  are 
far  “too  rapid"  for  the  editor  of  “My  Queen!"  Never 
mind  about  the  “friends"  who  refuse  to  notice  you, 
Natalie.  You  will  be  just  as  well  off  without  their 
notice,  and,  some  day,  when  they  are  wearied  by 
their  own  fastness,  they  will  be  glad  to  come  back 
to  you.  Just  go  on  with  your  studies  and  be  a  nice, 
ladylike  little  girl  and  you  will  some  day  be  a  woman 
that  your  friends  will  all  be  proud  of. 


My  heart  is  breaking.  I  am  deeply  in  love  with  a 
young  man.  I  leave  this  city',  never  to  return  again. 
I  do  not  think  the  young  man  will  have  the  cour¬ 
age  to  “pop”  the  question.  Will  you  kindly  sug¬ 
gest  some  way  by  which  I  could  bring  him  to  the 
point  without  losing  maidenly  dignity. 

Please  tell  me  as  soon  as  yrou  can,  because  I  do 
not  think  I  should  live,  if  1  go  away  without  some 
settlement.  Lillian  S. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  poor  child.  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  but,  as  I 
do  not  know'  the  young  man’s  wishes,  I  hardly  know 
how  to  help  you.  If  he  loves  y'ou,  the  knowledge 
that  you  are  going  away  should  make  him  declare 
his  love,  and  if  he  has  no  affection  for  ybu  there  is 
no  use  in  try'ing  to  force  such  an  avowral.  You  can 
mention  your  departure  when  you  see  him  again, 
and,  if  he  says  nothing,  it  will  be  pretty  safe  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  regard  is  not  mutual.  In  that  case, 
you  must  be  brave  and  not  do  anything  foolish.  Re¬ 
member,  the  world  is  full  of  worthy  lovers,  and, 
some  day,  your  waiting  will  be  rewarded. 


Last  winter  I  attended  school  where  a  yroung  gen¬ 
tleman  also  attended.  We  W'ere  classmates  together, 
and  I  only  thought  of  him  as  a  friend,  and  I  think 
he  did  me  the  same,  but  this  winter  we  again  at¬ 
tend  the  same  school.  1  feel  more  than  a  friendly 
feeling  toward  him,  and  I  think  he  is  also  inclined 
that  way.  And  as  I  am  only  fifteen  and  he  is 
seventeen  his  mother  thinks  we  are  too  young  to 
go  together.  What  advice  could  you  give  me  on 
this  subject?  Helen. 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 

We  think  you  would  both  be  much  wiser  if  you 
pay  close  attention  to  your  school  and  studies  for  a 
few  yeans.  You  are  too  young  to  spend  much  time 
thinking  about  love.  Have  all  the  good  friends  you 
can,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  cultivate  any  deeper 
feeling  for  you  than  friendship,  and  do  not  permit 
any  deeper  feeling  to  enter  your  own  heart.  Wait 
until  you  are  old  enough  to  judge  men  before  you 
think  about  confining  your  attention  to  any  one  of 
them,  and  be  sure  that  they  are  established  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  prepared  for  the  struggle  of  life  before 
you  allow  them  to  spend  much  time  paying  attention 
to  yourself. 


my  queen, 
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,-lT  J5ead,n.e  My  Queen"  I  found  it  to  be  of  ines- 
timabl it-  value  to  every  one  in  regard  to  love  affairs 
s  otherwise  in  distress.  I  am  a  girl  of 
i  ighteen  years,  and  do  not  have  many  male  friends 
as  I  am  not  over  fond  of  them.  About  a  month 

h!?ng  tJ>  him  tl'n°«lh«d  t0  a.  gentleman  and  took  a 
HKIv? i  lc>  ",m»  as  seemed  in  every  wav  an  esM- 
rnable  person.  At  first  he  called  verv  often  hut 
for  the  past  few  weeks  1  have  not  ^en  him  He 
used  to  be  very  affectionate  when  I  was  in  his  com 
pany.  The  last  time  he  called  he  asked  me  to  go 
on  a  tandem  bicycle  ride  with  him,  and  I  refusal 
He  seemed  very  much  dissatisfied,  and  left  soon 
after.  I  never  asked  him  to  renew  his  calls  He  al¬ 
ways  came  of  his  own  accord.  X  wish  you  would 

droUts  company?10'  8haH  1  apol°Size  Vo^T°r 
Boston,  Mass.  violet. 


There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  apologize.  He 
asked  you  to  do  what  you  did  not  care  to  do,  and 
there  was  likewise  no  reason  why  he  should  feel 
offended.  The  man  who  becomes  disgruntled  at  a 
matter  of  this  sort  must  be  very  small-minded.  We 
do  not  imagine  that  you  have  lost  much  in  losing 
his  acquaintance,  and  trust  that  the  rest  of  your 
friends  will  prove  less  selfish. 


ir  v  on  Have  Dyspepsia 

Send  no  money,  bu<  write  Dr.  Shoop,  Racine.  Wis., 
Box  92,  for  six  bottles  of  Dr.  Shoopis  Restorative; 
express  paid.  If  cured,  pay  $5.50— if  not,  it  is  free. 


Mn.  Winslow’*  Soothing  Syrup 

Has  been  used  for  over  FIFTY  YF.ARS  by  MILLIONS  of  MOTHERS  for 
their  CHILDREN  WHILE  TEETHING  with  PERFECT  SUCCESS. 
It  SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS  the  GUMS.  ALLAYS  all  PAIN. 
CURES  WIND  COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  D1ARRHCEA; 
Sold  by  Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Be  sure  and  ask  for 
"Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup."  and  take  no  other  kind.  Twenty-five 
cants  a  bottle. 


are  nowClRABLE  by  ottr  new  Invention;  on"  v  those  bora 
deaf  are  incurable.  HEAD  NOISES  CEASE  LUBEDIATELY. 
Describe  your  case.  Examination  and  advice  free, 
sou  can  cure  yourself  athomo  at  a  nominal  cost. 

690  I-a  Salle  Are., 
Dept.  3bt)  CHICAGO, 


Sou  can  cure  yourself  at  homo  at 

International  Aural  Clinie, 1 


When  writing  to  adterlisers  please  mention  “My  Qneen.” 


The  Experience  of 
A  Pretty  Typewriter  Girl 
in  Chicago. 

80  PAGES  TYPEWRITTEN 

'Something 

Sent  In  plain  wrapper  postpaid  for  9  He. 
in  silver  or  stamps. 

WALKER  &  WALKER.  Dept.  M  Q, 

1 105  Star  Building,  Chicago,  III. 
When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  “My  Queen.” 


t 


SIX  EXQUISITE,  COSTLY  FINGER  DIWPC 

WE  TRCST  AGENTS  with  20  Mineral  Lamp  Wicks.  Best  Illll  UvJ 
in  the  World,  Light  Equal  to  Gas.  No  Smoke,  No  SmelL,  No 
Trimming,  No  Broken  Chimneys.  Can  be  sold  In  an  hour  or  two  at  5  cents  each.  When 
sold  send  us  the  money,  81-00,  and  we  give  yon  free  any  two  of  these  Soli,! 

Gold  laid  rings.  The  Stone  Set  Kings  are  equal  in  appearance 
to  costly  Diamonds.  1  he  Hand  Kings  arc  elegant  in  design 
and  all  are  warranted  to  wear  well  and  give  satisfaction. 
We  take  back  unsold  goods.  No  r*  h  wanted  until  wlefcs  are  snld. 
Write  to  MUiKKAL  WICK  CO.,  I’rovldence,  H.  1. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  “.My  Queen.” 


Paxtine  Antiseptic  Wash. 


What  it  does  for  Women. 


ilAXTLNE  is  a  new  cleansing  wash, 
to  be  used  withany  lady’s  syringe, 
the  formula  of  a  noted  Boston 
physician,  never  before  offered  to 
tiie  public,  and  used  for  years  among  his 
women  patients  with  great  success  for 
vaginal  douches.  It  destroys  all  disease 
germs  and  heals  inflammation. 

\Vc  guarantee  Paxtine  will  savo  doc¬ 
tor’s  hills,  sickness  and  trouble,  and  that 
any  Woman  will  he  repaid  a  thousand 
times  if  sho  uses  it. 

Paxtine  is  just  what  every  woman 
needs  whon  taking  a  vaginal  douche,  ns 
it  is  the  only  preparation  that  is  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  to  thoroughly  cleanse  the 


passage  of  all  injurious  matter.  It  is 
an  imperative  necessity  to  keep  in  a  con¬ 
dition  of  perfect  cleanliness  if  a  woman 
would  enjoy  health. 

Paxtine  is  soothing,  non-irritating,  and 
lias  greater  cleansing  virtue  than  any 
antiseptic  medication  known  to  the  pro-  I 
fession,  yet  it  is  so  harmless  that  it  is  | 
recommended  its  a  tooth  and  mouth  wash, 
a  corrector  for  bad  breath,  for  nasal 
catarrh,  sore  throat,  cuts,  wounds,  and 
general  antiseptic  use,  for  which  pur¬ 
poses  it  has  no  superior.  One  month's 
treatment,  50  cts.  At  druggists,  or  by  mail. 

For  sample  and  descriptive  book,  address 

R.  Paxton  Co..  88  Chauncy  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MRS.  PINKHAM  of  the  Lydia  K  Pinkhatn  Medicine  Co.,  in  tier  great  pri¬ 
vate  correspondence  with  women,  constantly  recommends  PAXTINE.  1  his  aj,ouo 
is  proof  positive  of  its  value.  Also  endorsed  hv  phvsleian*.  Write  for  sample. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  “My  Queen. 
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TWO  RINGS 


■Send  name  and  address  no  money,  and  we  will  mail  you! 
I  ia  boxes  of  Con. fort  Cough  Tablets.  Will  cure  a  cough  in  one  I 
■  day.  Sell  them  for  10  cents  a  box.  Send  us  the  $  1 .20  and  I 
Iwe  will  mail  you  these  two  beautiful  SOLID  COLD  laid  Kings.  I 
■Will  wear  a  lifetime.  No  money  required  till  tablets  arc  sold.  | 
Iwe  take  back  all  not  sold. 

I  COMFORT  MEDICINE  CO.,  Providence,  R.  1. 1 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  “My  Queen.” 


Days  Trial 

FREE.  MOO  Fine  American 
Watches  at  Bankrupt  Sale  prices.  14k  Solid 
Cold  quadruple-plated  cases,  elegantly  en¬ 
graved  and  finished  in  appearance  to 
equal  a  $50  Solid  Gold  watch.  These 
accurate  Railroad  Timepieces  retail  at 
|16  to  liO  each  ami  are  intended  for 
Conductors  special  use.  Stem  wind 
set.  Fine  Nickel  jeweled  movements 
GUARANTEED  for 

20  YEARS. 

Without  a  Cent  In  advance,  [f  found 
irgsin  you  ever  saw  p»;  express 
J  expreea  ohar^es  and  lake  It  for 
L  If  not  a  perfect  timekoepsr 
or  Refund  Your  jfoney. 

_  _  or  Kents'  tlae,  Open  face  or  Bunting  ease  wanted. 

BARRINOTON  &  CO.,  Dept.  C.M,  169  Wabash  Ave.,ChIcM3> 


Will  tend  by 
express  for  full 
examination 


•and  it 
State  whether  ladies' 


When  writing  to  advertiser*  please  mention  “Sly  Queen.” 


FAT 


Howto  reduce  it 

Nr.  Hugo  Horn.  344  K.  6f»tli 
_  St..  New  York  City,  writes: 

It  reduced  my  welrhl  40  lb*,  three  eyears  a?o,  and  I  have 

not  gained  an  ounce  since."  Purely  vegetable,  and  harmless  as 
water.  Any  one  can  make  it  at  hums  at  little  expense.  No 
starving.  No  sickness.  We  will  mail  a  l>ox  of  It  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  a  plain  sealed  package  for  4  cents  for  postage,  etc. 

Hall  Chemical  Co.. 

DEPT.  170,  ST.  I.OITIS,  MO 


When  writing  to  advertiser*  please  mention  “My  Queen.” 


YOUR  BySTffl 

Failure  linpoantble.  1  OOO  Teat!  muni  ala. 

Full  p&rtfculartt  nent  pealed  lor  two  cents. 

At  Ki  a  MEDICINE  CO., Dept. A .  T,  bit  btate  bt..thic*f» 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  “My  Queen. •* 


NIGHT  SCENES  OF  CITY  LIFE. 

(Hornet hi iiff  (wood.; 

Sent  in  plain  wrapper,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
25c.  (in  postage  or  coin.) 

'  THE  ROYAL  PUBLISHERS, 

Dept.  n.Q.,  90  LaSalle  Street, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  “My  Queen.” 


FREE  TRIAL 

CLERGYMEN  TESTIFY  TO  THE  MARVELOUS  CURATIVE  POWERS 


SWANSON’S  “5-DROPS.” 


“This  time  a  year  ago  X  was  obliged  to  use  crutches  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Rheumatism,  but  now,  thank  God  and  the  regular 
constant  use  of ‘5- DROPS,’ I  am  active  and  able  to  attend  to 
ail  the  duties  of  my  sacred  calling.  Had  my  trouble  not  been 
chronic  before  I  began  to  use  your  wonderful  remedy  i  feel 
perfectly  ^satisfied  that  my  cure  would  have  been  almost  im¬ 
mediate.”—  Rev.  Father  Mackey,  St.  James'  Ctturch,  West  Duluth,  Minn. 

“For  twenty  long  years  my  wife  suffered  untold  tortures 
from  Sciatic  Rheumatism  and  Neuralgia,  and  X  thank  God  for 
the  day  that  your  heaven-sent  remedy  fell  into  my  hands,  for 
it  completely  cured  her.  I  am  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and 
when  I  And  any  who  suffer  I  Cannot  help  but  recommend 
»  ‘6-DROPS,’  for  I  know  it  will  do  more  than  you  claim  for  it.’’— 
See.  F.  M.  Cooper,  Washington  Center,  Mo. 

The  above  testimonials  are  certainly  proof  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  secure  at  once  a  trial  bottle  of  this  mar¬ 
velous  remedy.  It  is  absolutely  free.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  write  for  it 


CURES 


DROPS 


Rheumatism,  La  Grippe,  Neural¬ 
gia,  Indigestion,  Dyspepsia, 

Backache,  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 

Catarrh,  Sleeplessness,  Norvous- 
-  ness,  Nervous  and  Neuralgic  Head- 

■ffin,  Jaj jgj  aches,  Heart  Weakness,  Toothache, 

^WOtUr  Earache,  Croup,  Malaria,  Nervous 

Prostration,  Hay  Fever,  Creeping 
Tvn * nr  u in,  ]  Numbness  and  all  Blood  Diseases. 

<hao_  iwnniv.f  £t  (joes  not  matter  whether  you  are 

suffering  from  Inflammatory,  Nervous,  Muscular  or  Ar¬ 
ticular  Rheumatism;  whether  your  whole  system  is  full 
of  uric  acid;  whether  every  part  of  your  body  is  aching 
and  every  joint  is  out-of  shape,  “5-DROPS”  if  used  as 
directed  in  the  necessary  quantity  will  positively  give  in¬ 
stant  relief  and  effect  a  permanent  cure 

50,000  BOTTLES 

A  trial  bottle  will  bo  mailed  free  of  charge  to  every  reader  of  this  paper  who  is  u 
sufferer  from  any  of  the  above-named  diseases.  All  that  we  ask  you  in  return  is  that 
you  take  it  as  directed,  and  you  will  find  it  all  that  we  claim.  It  costs  yon  nothing,  and 
you  need  feel  under  no  obligations  whatever  in  securing  the  trial  treatment  which  we 
offer.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  test  a  remedy  without  any  expense  to  you.  Certainly 
nothing  can  be  fairer  than  this.  J 

■  i  £UT,F;7.L?r*e.Bl^  bottle.  <300  doses)  will  be  sent  prepaid  to  any  address  foi 
•  LOO.  If  it  is  not  obtainable  in  your  town,  order  from  us  direct. 

AGENTS  WANTED— Write  for  Terms  and  Territory. 

IWANSON  RHEUMATIC  CURE  CO.,  -  .  829-369  Swanson  Block,  CHICAGO,  ILL 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  “Mjr  Queen.” 
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MY  QUEEN 


UNCROWNED  QUEENS. 


In  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  every  woman  was 
1 1  a  queen,  for  the  word  queen  meant  woman.  In  monarchic 
countries  the  wife  of  the  king  became  the  queen — the  wo¬ 
man.  In  America  we  give  the  word  back  its  original 
meaning  and  every  woman  becomes  a  queen. 

The  crown  of  womanhood  is  maternity.  Every  healthy 
woman  looks  forward  to  marriage.  Every  wife  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  motherhood  as  the  crown  of  wifehood.  And  yet 
there  are  many  uncrowned  queens;  women  who  because 
the  desire  for  children  is  unrealized  feel  that  they  have 
missed  the  full  regal  height  of  womanhood. 


dren,”  writes  Mrs.  Blanche  E.  Evans,  of  Parsons,  Luzerne 
Co.,  Pa.,  Box  41.  “When  about  to  give  up  in  despuir  I 
saw  the  advertisement  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  medicine  in  the 
Wilkesbarre  Record,  and  thought  I  would  give  it  a  trial 
as  a  last  resort.  I  bought  a  bottle  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favor¬ 
ite  Prescription  from  the  druggist,  T.  F.  O’Donnell,  of 
Parsons,  and  after  taking  it  felt  better  than  I  had  for 
years.  Felt  improved  before  I  had  taken  one-half  of  the 
bottle.  After  I  had  taken  four  and  a  half  bottles  I  gave 
birth  to  a  bright  baby  girl  who  is  now  four  months  old, 
and  has  not  had  a  day  of  sickness.  She  is  as  bright  as  can 
be.  I  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favor- 
ite  Prescription.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  is  peculiarlv  and 
specifically  a  medicine  for  the  cure  of  diseases  peculiar  to 
women.  It  will  cure  any  disease  which  is  curable  by  the 
use  of  medicine,  and  often  cures  diseases  pronounced  in¬ 
curable  by  local  physicians,  or  which  they  state  are  cur¬ 
able  only  by  surgery. 

“Favorite  Prescription”  establishes  regularity, 
dries  weakening  drains,  heals  inflammation  and 
ulceration  and  cures  female  weakness.  It  is  the 
best  preparative  for  motherhood;  tranquilizing 
the  nerves,  encouraging  the  appetite  and  induc¬ 
ing  refreshing  sleep.  It  makes  the  baby's  advent 
practically  painless. 

“For  five  years  my  wife  was  in  an  almost  help¬ 
less  condition,  suffering  from  female  weakness.” 
writes  J.  B.  Everritt,  Esq.,  of  Hagerman,  Wash¬ 
ington  Co.,  Fla.  “Last  September  I  decided  to 
try  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.  She  took 
several  bottles  of  the  medicine  and  gave  birth  to 
a  ten-pound  son  on  Januarv  31st,  1898.  She  is 
now  sound  and  well,  and  doing  her  housework.” 

“I  gladly  recommend  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription,”  writes  Mrs.  J.  W.  G.  Stephens,  of 
Mila,  Northumberland  Co.,  Va.  “Before  my  third 
little  boy  was  born  I  took  six  bottles.  He  is  the 
finest  child,  and  has  been  from  birth,  and  I  suf¬ 
fered  very  much  less  than  I  ever  did  before.  1 
unhesitatingly  advise  expectant  mothers  to  use 
‘Favorite  Prescription.’’1 


It  is  one  of  the  sad  features  of  a  large  bureau  of  medical 
correspondence  such  as  is  conducted  by  Dr.  Pierce,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  that  it  has  to  deal  so  many  times  with  the 
disappointed  hopes  of  women  who  have  failed  of  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  maternity.  But  it  is  one  of  the  glad  privileges 
of  this- same  medical  correspondence  bureau  that  in  the 
greater  number  of  such  cases  the  obstacles  to  maternity 
arc  overcome  by  the  establishment  of  the  womanly  health. 

Not  infrequently  women  write  that  they  feel  perfectly 
w.  ll  and  cannot  understand  why  they  are  denied  the  ma¬ 
ternal  happiness  which  they  desire.  Such  women  learn 
th  .t  feeling  well  and  being  well  are  widely  different  mat¬ 
ters.  Few  women  are  by  nature  debarred  from  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  maternity.  In  the  majority  of  ciis.  s  Dr.  1’ierce  s 
I  avor  i  Prescription,  supplemented  by  his  free  medical 
consultation  by  letter,  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  wo¬ 
manly  health  and  remove  the  obstacles  to  maternity. 
an  operation  avoided. 

“I  had  been  a  sufferer  from  uterine  trouble  for  about 
three  years,  having  .wo  mishaps  In  that  time.  an.  the 
,  ,  Z  lUnt  t  consulted  said  that  1  would  have  to  go 

WOT.  .  . . . 


an  invitation  to  women. 

Sick  women,  especially  those  suffering  from 
disease  in  chronic  form,  are  invited  to  consult  Dr. 
Pierce,  by  letter,  free.  All  correspondence  is  held 
in  sacred  secrecy  and  womanly  confidences  are 
guarded  by  the  same  strict  professional  privacy 
observed  by  Dr.  Pierce  in  his  personal  consulta¬ 
tions  with  sick  women  at  the  Invalids  Hotel  and 
Surgical  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  \.  Address'Dr.  R. 
V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  _.  ... 

In  a  little  over  thirty  yenrs,  Dr.  Pierce,  chief 
consulting  physician  to  the  Invalid  s  idotel  and 
Surgical  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  >  assisted  by  his 
staff  of  nearly  a  score  of  physicians  has  treated 
and  cured  hundreds  of  thousands  of  weak  and 

M<Dr "pierce’s  offer  of  free  consultation  by  letter 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  misleading  advertise¬ 
ments  of  “free  medical  advice”  made  bv  those 
who  have  neither  the  professional  qualifications 
nor  the  legal  right  to  practice  medicine.  Anyone 
can  give  advice  on  any  subject.  But  the  “medical 
advice”  of  a  person  who  has  no  medical  knovl- 
edee  must  be  worthless  and  may  be  dangerous.  . 

fL  consulting  Hr.  Pierce,  women  are  addressing  a 

meS  advice'which  offers  advances' equal  to  those 
°Acrcedptyn?BubltirtCuIe  for  “Favorite  Prescription  ”  The 

onlv  motive  for  such  substitution  is  to  enable  the  deal* 1 
to  mSe  Hie  mile  more  profit  paid  by  the  sale  of  less 
meritorious  medicines. 

A  Ml  DICAL  WORK  I  REF.. 

Dr  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical  AdviMr,  contain¬ 
ing  over  one  thousand  large  pages  and  more  than  se* en 
Vi .inrl r#»d  illustrations,  several  of  them  mnograpneu  in 
colors  fs  sent  /™' on  receipt  of  stamps  to  pay  expense  of 

mailing  only.  , 

This  great  medical  work  deals  with  subjects  of  vital  in¬ 
terest  to  women.  M  treats  of  medicine,  hygiene,  and 
physiology;  of  the  laws  of  repvod action  and  of  biology  in 
general.  It  teaches  how  to  enjoy  health  and  happiness  in 
a  long  life.  There  is  no  charge  for  the  book  Send  ,i 
one- cent  stamps  (expense  of  mailing  .’«/*■ 
tn  cloth  binding,  or  »i  stamps  for  the  boi 
ers  Address  Dr.  H.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  1 
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500000  WOMEN 


Their  letters  a.re  on  file  irv  Mrs.  Pinkham’s 
office,  and  prove  this  statement  to  be 
a  fad.  not  a.  mere  boast.  n?  ^  Women 
mud  take  into  consideration  this  great 
and  xinequalled  record  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


Overshadowing,  indeed,  is  the  success  of  Mrs.  Pink- 
ham’s  medicine.  Compared  with  it  all  other  medicines  for 
women  are  experiments. 

Why  has  Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  Vegetable  Compound 
accomplished  its  widespread  results  for  good  ? 

Why  has  it  lived  and  thrived  and  done  its  glorious 
work  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  ? 

Simply  and  surely  because  of  its  sterling  worth.  The 
reason  no  other  medicine  has  even  approached  its  success  is 
plainly  and  positively  because  there  is  no  other  medicine 
so  good  for  woman’s  ills. 


p^ememhep^ 


Don’t  let  druggists  experiment  on  you.  Demand  the 
medicine  that  you  know  is  all  right,  that  has  no  equal,  that 
backs  all  its  statements  with  positive  proof.  When  you 
know  that  no  other  medicine  in  the  world  exclusively  for 
women  has  received  such  unqualified  endorsement,  is  it  wise 
to  let  a  dealer  persuade  you  to  buy  something  else  which 
he  says  is  “just  as  good,”  and  all  you  have  in  proof  is 

his  say-so?  .  , 

Wise  is  the  woman  who  insists  upon  having 

Lydiec  E.  Pirvkhaum’s 
Vegetable  Corrvpovarvd 


These  important  facts  when  you  ask  for  a  bottle  of  Lydia 
E.  Pinkham’s  Vegetable  Compound  at  your  druggist’s :  If 
the  cierk  asks  you  to  take  “something  else,”  telling  you 
that  it  is  “just  as  good”  or  “much  better”  —  to  be  better, 
it  must  have  cured  more  than  500,000  women ;  to  be  as 
good,  it  must  have  cured  as  many  as  500,000  women  —  let 
him  produce  his  proof!  Such  a  thing  is  impossible.  The 
medicine  he  offers  you  is  only  an  experiment.  .All  he  knows 
about  it  is  that  he  can  make  a  little  more  profit  on  it  than 
he  can  on  what  you  want. 


HAVE  BEEN  RESTORED  TO  HEALTH  BT 

LYDIA  E.  PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE  COMPOUND 


